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Objects 


OF THE 





NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. 


* To raise the standards of home life. 


* To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth. 


* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that 
parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child. 


* To develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 


Concerning Change of Address 


Copies of National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine come to subscribers by second- 
class mail. If copies are not delivered because of wrong or incomplete address, changes 
of address, or other similar reasons, they are returned to the Magazine office in Chicago 
at our expense. You can help us keep this item of expense to a minimum and at the 
same time assure delivery of the Magazine to your home without delay by giving us 
your new address one month in advance. 





Young, Inexperienced Parents 


* Need knowledge that will give them confidence and assurance in dealing with their 
new baby, who means everything in the world to them. 


* You can give these parents a helping hand with a gift subscription to National 
Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine. 


* All young fathers and mothers will profit by the preschool articles that appear 
each month in the magazine. They will learn to know and rely on the specialists 
who have devoted their lives to studying the needs of children. 


So make it a point today to give a subscription to some young relative or friend who 
has just graduated into parenthood. Call attention to this excellent magazine, or pass 
along your own copy to the family that hasn’t as yet heard of it. 
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What do they see here at the corner of a vacant lot on Chicago’s near north side? 
y 4 


the new building soon to be constructed on this very spot as the permanent 
headquarters of an organization pledged to work for the welfare of all children— 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The month of December 1951 
has been designated by the National Congress as Gift-for-Children Month. 
During this holiday season men and women of good will throughout America will 


respond to a special appeal for contributions to the national headquarters fund. 


What are these youngsters pointing at? 


Perhaps, with the vivid imagination of childhood, they are already seeing 
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ie YEAR we will have the most abundant harvest 
Mood products that America has ever known.” So 
fa recent newspaper headline. The corn, thwarted 
springtime by cold and too much rain, has 
skened to bring a bounteous yield. Animal prod- 
§ grains, cane, and cotton have all added their 
mdance. The harvest has piled higher and higher 
“golden bounty for plenteous living. We have 
pugh—and enough to spare. 

Thus in this month of Thanksgiving we bow in 
went thankfulness, not forgetting that Sabbath day 
Mthe springtime when we knelt in supplication 
a plentiful crops should follow the planting. Now 
¢ have enough to share. 

We have shown our willingness to share our sur- 
| | plus from last year’s harvest with starving India. We 
| will share again with the hungry of the earth. Our 

hearts are drawn to the battle-beaten country of 

if Korea, whose children are wandering back and forth 
_ across their barren homeland, seeking harbor wher- 

ever a vestige of shelter remains. To our prayers for 

) their security we will add our pledge to share life’s 
abundance as a part of our Thanksgiving observance. 

We give thanks that soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
’ marines of many lands stand shoulder to shoulder 
_with our own troops, united under the banner of 
| our total brotherhood in the United Nations, to halt 

further encroachment upon a helpless people. In 

this union to serve the cause of justice and freedom 
we may find some new hope for eventual peace. 

We are grateful for the official instrument of jus- 
tice that has drawn together sixty nations of the 
world in firm intent to settle differences without re- 
srt to arms except when a nation outrages the cove- 
tants of peace and justice by unwarrantable attacks 

il upon a fellow nation. 

We give thanks that the freedom-loving people of 
, Europe, heartened by material aid from America 
and the possession of new methods and skills, have 
ilo gained a bounteous harvest. And—something 
more significant for the peace of the world—they 
lo have pledged to unite their productive strength 
well as their military might for the mutual pro- 
| lection of a free Europe. 
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EPRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Ils Good To Give Thanks 





We rejoice that the Japanese Treaty was signed 
by an overwhelming majority of United Nations 
member states, and we are profoundly grateful that 
a fellow nation, eager for the ways of free men, may 
now exercise its skills for self-government. 

We rejoice that religion in America is recognized 
and dignified to the extent that the month of No- 
vember is proclaimed as a period in which American 
religious freedoms and the practice of worship are 
especially observed. The program of Religion-in- 
American-Life Month points the way for participa- 
tion by every one of us if we follow the admonition 
in the theme: ““Take Someone to Church This Week 
—You'll Both Be Richer for It.” Acutely aware of 
our need for moral courage and the security of god- 
liness within, we give fervent thanks for freedom to 
worship, each in his own accustomed way. 

The world is dark with war and the threat of 
greater wars, but we who believe that peace with 
honor and justice can be attained give thanks for 
each instance of man’s ability to negotiate planned 
action, to refrain from violence, and to enlarge his 
beneficence to encompass the welfare of the stranger 
outside the gates. Let not the urgency of this hour 
blind us to the patient striving of our fellow men— 
humble men and those in important stations—toward 
the eternal goal of brotherhood and peace. 

The story is told that a French general in Africa, 
walking through a devastated forest of mahogany 
trees, said to his aide, “We must replant here imme- 
diately.” “But, General,’’ protested the aide, “it re- 
quires two hundred years to produce such a forest.” 
After looking about for a moment the general re- 
plied with firmness, “Then we must begin now.” 

The blessings of peace, freedom, and justice are 
won slowly. We too must begin now! 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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SHOULD PARENTS 


“JOHNNY, this is absolutely the last time I’m going to 
tell you to get at your homework!” I wonder how 
many times that, or something similar, has been 
said around your home—referring of course to that 
assortment of formal assignments Johnny is expected 
to bring home every night. Does this reminder mean 
that Johnny’s parents are already helping him with 
his homework? From my experience as an educator 
and as a family counselor, helping in this sense 
usually does mean establishing oneself as a _police- 
man to catch the child so that he can be “sot down” 
to do his work and then continuing one’s supervision 
to see that he finishes before he goes out to play or 
before he watches television. 

But after the child is “in hand,” so to speak, I’m 
sure many parents wonder what and how they ought 
to help with his actual learning. It is in the nature of 
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things that most parents are not teachers and there: | test the 
fore cannot perform like them. They can only teach | tempts 
as they themselves were taught—or as they think they | The 
were—and these methods may or may not agree with ’ was a 
the way the child says that his teacher teaches. 50 | words t 
they may conclude, after considerable wrangling | deliber 
over a certain assignment, that Johnny is “ornery” oF | probler 
that the teacher does not know her business, neither | more b 
of which attitudes will help him get his homework | words , 
done in a happy frame of mind. then tt 
Perhaps, then, we should take another look a it wors 
what we mean by helping. I have observed hundreds re 
of situations in which the question of parents’ help | 90 
ing with homework was a factor, and never can! | The 
remember it as being a pleasant or particularly | id th 
profitable experience for either parent or child. parents 
Harsh words and threats on the part of the parents | dren w 
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and tears on the part of the child were the usual 

accompaniment. Knowing as we do that a happy 

child learns most easily, we wonder what can be ac- 
complished in such an atmosphere. 


| Help Is of Many Kinds 


It seems, too, that this question of homework sel- 
dom comes up except in connection with children 
who are not doing well in school. For the parents of 
children who make normal progress, homework pre- 
gnts no problem; the children take care of it them- 
gives. Hence the parents who ask “Should we help 
with homework?” are usually the parents of children 
| who are having difficulties in school. These children 
| robably have expressed—and may also have clearly 

acted out—their dislike of school. Usually too they 

have been reprimanded by both parents and teach- 
| ers for their failure to do better. They are suffering 
from the effects of disapproval, to which they often 

react with defiance, resentment, and procrastination. 
| We wonder quite legitimately how homework can 
| possibly be helpful in such a situation. 

True, I have known some apparently good results 
to flow from a parent’s persistent efforts. However, 
| the following example, which I think is fairly typi- 
al, indicates why I use the word apparently. A dis- 

taught mother with whom I had been working told 

me angrily how she had drilled and drilled her prac- 
tically hysterical eight-year-old daughter on the 
| week's spelling words until the child was able to 
| gell them perfectly. But when she took the spelling 


} 


wmework? 


there | test the next day, she failed miserably. Previous at- 
teach | tempts had ended the same way. 
they | The mother at last concluded that her daughter 
with ‘was a bitterly resentful child who misspelled the 
es. 0 | words to spite her parents. But the little girl had not 
igling | deliberately planned it that way. She had a learning 
ry of | problem, and learning problems are always much 
eithet | more basic than just not reading or just not spelling 
ework | words correctly. If there is a real learning problem, 
then the parents who try to help might only make 
Ok at it worse. Such a problem should be carefully an- 
dreds | ded both with the teachers and with the school 





help | specialists. 
can! | The giving of homework assignments by the school 
ularly | and the encouraging of such assignments by many 


child. / parents seem to imply the expectation that the chil- 


prenis | den will learn even better at home what they sup- 
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posedly have already learned in school. There is 
rarely anything new in formal homework assign- 
ments. Presumably, then, it is felt that more of the 
same thing will produce better learning on the part 
of the child. There is, of course, a place for repeti- 
tion in the learning process, but I see no advantage 
in extending it over most of the child’s waking 
hours. (Imagine an apprentice in a machine shop 
bringing his tools home to practice at night doing 
more of what he did all day!) Children, like every- 
body else, need to have various interesting and im- 
portant things to do, but they need leisure time too. 
On the other hand, if the homework is designed to 
help the child learn at home what he was not able 
to master at school, this puts the parent into the role 


of a real teacher—a role for which he is usually not 
prepared. 


Home Support for Teaching 


Many teachers feel that they would like to be re- 
lieved of the need to assign homework. However, 
when they attempt to do this, they often meet resist- 
ance from the parents, who say that they want to 
see tangible results from their children’s schooling. 
As Ronald P. Daly, associate supervisor of the divi- 
sion of elementary education in the New York State 
Education Department, has stated in a report: 
“There is no evidence that formal homework of the 
page-assignment type results in improved achieve- 
ment, in an increased sense of responsibility, or a 
strengthening of home-school relationships.” In fact, 
for many children, he continues, “such assignments 
lead to frustration, wasting time, dillydallying, or 
dishonesty.” A recent study made at Adams High 
School in Queens, New York, compared two groups 
of students in a social studies class, one of which had 
homework and the other none. Results showed that 
the group that did not have homework did slightly 
better than the other. What this essentially brings 
out is that homework, at least in the social studies, 
does not have much bearing on school performance, 
and I suspect this is probably true of other school 
subjects, too. 

The schools themselves are recognizing the limita- 
tions of the old ideas about homework, as is shown 
by the following list of current policies which ap- 
peared in the September 1, 1951, issue of the Teach- 
ers Letter. These policies recommend: 


That no teacher may usurp more than a fair share of 
each pupil’s after-school time. . . . 

That pupils may begin working on assignment during 
the latter part of a period—so that the teacher may help 
pupils get started right. 

That teachers take ample time for giving an assign- 
ment. ... 

That homework never be given as punishment. 

That assignments must never be “busy work.” 

That assignments be less book centered in content and 
more home-and-community centered. Examples: “Inter- 
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© Chicago Public Schools 


view elderly neighbors for a history of your community. 
. . . Find out the size of the lot on which your house 
stands. . . . Discover the reasons for traffic jams down- 
town.” 


Let us consider what goes into the learning process. 
We know that the happy, healthy child who is at 
ease with himself learns with a minimum of effort. 
Such a child does so because he feels himself to be a 
respected member of his own family, has oppor- 
tunities to develop individual interests as well as to 
participate in family affairs, and is happy in his re- 
lations with other children his own age. 

The school can only operate effectively when the 
child is emotionally prepared to use it. The school 
is a laboratory where children are formally exposed 
to techniques of learning and given opportunity to 
acquire certain skills—for example, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The home, for its part, should be 
the place where the child can apply these skills to 
all phases of everyday living. 

And right here is where parents can offer real help. 
If your eighth-grade daughter has learned to make 
a cake in home economics, ask her to make one for 
next Sunday’s dinner. When your little boy is learn- 
ing about money in school, let him go to the store 
for you to make a simple purchase. Perhaps the din- 
ner conversation can be geared to include your ten- 
or twelve-year-old who has been especially interested 
in a certain topic that was discussed in current events 
period at school. This is the best help you can give. 

A recent pamphlet published by the National Edu- 
cation Association, called Jt Starts in the Classroom, 
includes a list of well-nigh ideal homework assign- 
ments that invite the interest and assistance of 
parents. Here are a few examples: 
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A mathematics teacher—In the study of budgets the | 
teacher asked each pupil to keep a weekly cash ac 
of his spending money for one month, according to a f 
set up in class. Each week, before the forms are hand. 
in, parents are asked to audit and initial the accounty 

An English teacher—Take one walk through your house 
from room to room, and see how long it takes you ha | 
100 common nouns which are suggested to you by wha | 

























you see. 

A mathematics teacher—Find the area of your 
door, your back door, and the lot upon which your 
stands. 

A health teacher—Interview five adults and find out 
the closest they ever came to death and the circumstanes 
surrounding the incident. 

An art teacher—Draw a pencil sketch of your father 
mother. 

A social studies teacher—Interview your father and 
his opinions on what America’s relations with 
should be. Be ready to quote your father’s reasoning 
group discussion tomorrow. 





The pamphlet goes on to discuss a series of 
assignments made by a teacher with a broad 
ception of truly cooperative homework: : 

On one occasion she asked her pupils to drive to 
tain park with their parents and to write six adj 
that could be used to describe the old ferry house 
on the grounds... . 

Another assignment was to count the number of 
their mothers made in preparing one meal and from 
compute an estimated total distance traveled. ...— 

“Some of these assignments,” the teacher exp 
“were designed to direct children into a closer re 
ship and sympathy with their parents.” 


When your child wants to do some further read. | 
ing or other work on a school project, see that he is | 
provided with a quiet place to work, good light, and / pi, 
adequate work space. And don’t forget that the 
world is full of wonders for the mind that is encour | pres¢ 
aged to become aware of them. Help your child to 
an early acquaintance with birds and trees and star, 
with animals large and small, with the products of 
the field, with people of other races and from other 
lands. Being an explorer by nature, he will respond, Jan 
never fear. | 

In this as in all aspects of family life the parent’ 
own role is the important one. It is infinitely better 
for him to be a first-rate parent than a second-rate | Ever 
teacher or, worse yet, a forbidding policeman. Help 
your youngster with his school problems and pro; 
ects when he asks you and when you are able, just in pi 
as you do with any of his other problems. And re | 
member always that to the degree that he is a happy, 
comfortable child, he will be a productive child-in | gray 
school, at play, and at work. 
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Virginia Rogers has been a teacher, a psychiatric | auth 
social worker, and a specialist in children’s mental 
health problems. She is now coordinator of cout 
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© Carew from Monkmeyer 


YOU CAN say one thing about play with real confi- 
dence: Youngsters love it. They work like dogs at it. 
They are as serious and intent about it as a scholar 
is doing research. It sometimes wears them out and 
leaves them tired and irritable. But at all ages play 
is their meat. It suits children to a T. 

One fact tells you why. In their play children 
build a private, special little world of their own. 
They change time, place, person, fact, and distance 
to suit themselves—and they love having the chance 
to do it. 

Play is the legal way to be someone you are not. 
This ranges all the way from the three-year-old’s 
“You must be the mommy and I must be the baby” 
to the thirteen-year-old’s playing right field. (“Boy, 
I'll catch it one-handed if it comes my way. Wait 
until they see me catch this one!”) 

Play is the legal way to do what you cannot do. 
This ranges all the way from the four-year-old’s 
‘‘Whoo-o-0-o! Watch out for my fire engine!” to the 
ten-year-old’s “starring along with the star” in a 
television drama. 
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Play is the legal chance to change ages and sexes, 
to defy gravity, to change weakness into strength, to 
change a well-enough-liked little boy into a dearly- 
beloved-about-to-die-maybe, will-be-missed -so-dread- 
fully young man. And it ranges all the way from 
swinging on a rope from one branch to another with 
a wild war whoop to sitting still, thumb in mouth, 
completely absorbed. 


Children, the Dreamers 


Play is the legal chance to create directly or to add 
on in your own mind to what other people have 
created. It is the four-year-old chugging along with a 
block of wood, stopping with a new set of noises at 
a cigar box while his “truck” gets some gas. It is the 
five-year-old sitting, dreaming, glassy-eyed while the 
radio blares. 

It is over this last point that so many worries begin. 
Not that modern children are different. Certainly 
since the days of the cave man youngsters have played 
in the way that means watching, dreaming, working 
hard inside one’s mind. There must have been two- 
year-old cave children who sucked little aboriginal 
thumbs and dreamed some aboriginal play dreams as 
they watched their four-, six-, and eight-year-old 
brothers doing bigger, stronger, faster, surer things. 
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There must have been ten-year-old cave childrey 
whose eyes glazed over and who lost all sense of time 
and place as they watched fathers work or animal 
fight or storms destroy. 

There have been games, jousts, and bouts, from 
the first century through the nineteenth, that gh 
dren watched and played inside themselves. The, 
were stories told and songs sung and music played in 
shepherds’ huts and lords’ castles. 

The children are the same now, but the world hy 
changed. The chance to watch is not occasional; jt 
is everywhere. You can dream a dream while yy 
throw the ball or while you watch Ted William 
throw a better one—in person, on television, in th 
movies, the newspaper, or your magazine. You q@ 
be a real toughie yourself, but it is easier today 
watch the experts wrestling on television, Swaggering 
with six-shooters across the silver screen, galloping 
through .the pages of the comics. 

You can make up your own game in which ther 
are sides and the good people win (and that meay 
you). Or if someone gives you thirty-nine cents, the 
cut-rate drugstore has a game you can buy, made out 
of cardboard and developed by professionals in th 
game business. 

Television, radio, and the films—all recent gadges 
—have made passive play much more possible. But 





these are Johnny-come-lately’s. The printing pres, | 
the machine, the factory, and the automobile hay | 


been at it for a longer time. The easy possibility of 
passive play did not first perch on the television 
aerial on our roofs. It barged in our front door cen. 


turies ago when our technical-scientific machin 


world. began. And it is here to stay. 

This at-your-fingertip availability bothers us. We 
know that the active, create-your-own kind of play 
carries the richer pay load. Language grows well 
through it. Balance, precision, coordination flourish. 
It can mean wonderful social development, rich in 
lessons for youngsters working out a life together. It 
can mean intellectual drill (though no child would 
ever call it that) in planning, evaluating, reorganiz 
ing and in such virtues as perseverance, care, and 
concentration. 

Perhaps best of all, the youngster himself can tum 
it on and off. He can start it, and he can come bad 
to it when he wants to. He can shape it in directions 
that help him and fend off what he does not like 
This is emotional release and identification and sell 
discovery that the child himself controls. He stands 


a surer chance of coming through strong and It) 


laxed, with clearer and more comfortable feelings. 


Let’s Ask Ourselves— 

There are values here that we do not want to lost; 
yet in our modern world every home faces a neat 
problem. It has no simple solution, nor is there evel 
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for and then finally arrive at. There are only ques- 
tions, but as we think about them maybe they can 
jead us each into the creative and continuous adjust- 
ments that really constitute good family living. 

For example, do we worry too much about this 

ive play? Children are usually pretty wise choos- 
ers for their own good. Is this sitting and watching 
all bad? Can it have so much magnetic lure unless it 
gerves some purpose in children’s lives? 

Even if we cannot always identify and put into 
words why television, movies, radio, and comic books 
should hold them so, maybe it is enough for us to 
know that at times it does attract them—and let it go 
at that. Not in resignation. Not sadly and in defeat. 
But in a confidence that there must be something 
good here, even if we cannot put our finger on it, or 
children would not seek it so. 

Can it be that children love to watch because their 
own gas tanks need filling? Can it be that some of 
this absorbed flowing-in is a basis for their own later 
fowing-out? Instead of being a threat, is it possible 
that these new devices are potentially a boon, giving 
our today’s children a chance for more example and 
more events, more story and more situation, more 
drama—needed “stuff” for their own later creation? 

Maybe the cowpokes on the printed page and the 
big game on the air need a little healthy competi- 
tion. What about a trip to the river to see a dredge 
at work? A climb into the cab of a locomotive? A 
talk with a city detective or with the pilot who seeds 
the clouds? There is real life to be tapped. Maybe 
we should be glad that television and radio and the 
press are tapping some of it for us. But maybe we 
could make some better choices of the life to be 


tapped. 


4% 


% 
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Go-Ahead Sign 


And if we can give children a better flowing-in— 
something more true but just as exciting, more con- 
trolled but also near and real—can we set the stage 
for a more healthy flowing-out? 

Active play feeds on loose materials that children 
can give their own shape and purpose to. It feeds 
on space and leeway for time and privacy. These 
essential ingredients are increasingly hard to provide 
in our world of city apartments and small lots. 
Should we, perhaps, be slow in curbing the do-it- 
inside-of-your-head until we see good ways of mak- 
ing possible the more active play? 

Maybe one way to make it possible is to turn to 
our schools. Many schools today still depend on 
work, books, drill, and sitting. But is that enough? 
Does it make sense in our present world? Schools can 
have space where homes often do not. Schools can 
have richness of materials where homes often cannot. 

Home or school, this question of attitude is basic. 
Active play needs a green light from the adult world. 
It calls for an attitude that says in everything: “Go 
ahead. Try it. Do it your way and see what happens.” 

More than play is involved here. It is our whole 
feeling toward children. If we want the values that 
active play offers maybe we have to look at more 
than materials and space and questions of technique. 
It thrives in an air where children feel a fuH O.K. 
“This is your life, your way, and we are with you.” 





James L. Hymes, Jr., is professor of education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers and a widely 
read writer of articles and pamphlets about young 
children, Just published is his latest book, Under- 
standing Your Child. 
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Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it. LUKE 
17:33 (King James translation) 


THE DRIVER who protects his life by slowing his car 
on a sharp curve does not thereby lose his life. 
Neither does the person who applies an antiseptic 
when he tears his finger on a rusty nail. Physical 
caution can, of course, become so extreme that it 
takes the joy and health out of life. But by and large, 
so far as our bodies are concerned, he who reason- 
ably seeks to save his life saves it—within the limits 
of happenstance and mortality. 

Yet there the statement stands, cherished and 
cryptic: Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall 
lose it. To make it make sense, we must apply it to 
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those aspects of man’s nature that mark him as not 
merely physically alive but also as mentally and emo 
tionally alive—or dead. 


The Case of the Ingrown Soul 


Three insights contributed by the modern sciences 
of psychology and psychiatry can help us grasp the 
kind of truth this ancient statement contains and 
can help us see how indispensable that truth is to 
our own well-being. 

We have already hinted at the first of these im 
sights: that in spite of man’s being a psychophysical 
unit, it is altogether possible for ““deadness” of mi 
and emotion to coexist with physical aliveness. A 
person can lose in major degree the vitality of his 
distinctively human traits—imagination, rationality, 
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creativeness, foresight, a sense of the human tradi- 
tion, a capacity for love, a capacity for self-dedication 
-and yet continue year after year to function as an 
organism. 

The individual who has thus “lost” his life can 
still eat and sleep and flex his muscles. He can still, 
a it were, imitate a living humanhood by express- 
ing opinions, giving commands, performing play 
actions and work actions, joining groups, casting 
votes. His imitation may be so obviously poor that 
he is readily classified as a routineer, a virtual robot. 
Or his imitation may be so impressive that he will 
be widely regarded as the very model of a solid 
ditizen. Only the mentally and emotionally percep- 
tive may realize that his influence is that of a heavy 
dead hand upon life’s possibilities, that he is, to 
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resort to a slang phrase, not so much a human being 
as a “stuffed shirt.” 

The question of why so many of us lose our lives 
—or our aliveness—while we yet go on living brings 
us to our second insight: that the difference between 
psychological life and death lies in the quality of the 
relationships that exist between an individual and 
his world. No one can be vital in mind and emotion 
who is not vitally connected with that which lies 
beyond himself. 

To be genuinely alive any one of us must be tied 
to his environment by bonds of affection, knowledge, 
skill, ingenuity, responsibility, appreciation, and 
these bonds must themselves grow richer and 
stronger as time goes on. In a profound sense a per- 
son is the sum of his relationships. If these are few, 
niggardly, and rigid, the person’s psychological alive- 
ness is correspondingly limited. If his relationships 
have lost their resiliency—if they are all on the level 
of the repetitive and automatic—then he has, in deep 
truth, lost his life. For a human being loses his life 
by losing his vital connection with life. 


Attention Outward Bound 


What is the process by which a person thus cuts 
himself off from his sustaining world? Out of their 
many efforts to help those whose lives are mentally 
and emotionally constricted, psychologists and _ psy- 
chiatrists have accumulated an answer that here be- 
comes our third insight: that a person’s relationship 
to his world depends upon the focus of his attention. 

There are two major directions our human atten- 
tion can take—toward the self and away from the 
self toward the world outside. Every person, to some 
extent, divides his attention between the two. But 
some turn most of their concentrated attention one 
way, while others turn most of their concentrated 
attention the other way—and this difference makes 
all the difference. 

It is a matter of common observation that the 
self-centered person is also the obtuse person. His 
intense, habitual self-focus blunts his awareness of 
what lies beyond himself for the simple reason that 
he cannot, with equal absorption, look in opposite 
directions at the same time. He cannot be chiefly 
preoccupied with his own fears, hopes, resentments, 
material comforts, and ambitions and yet freely lend 
himself to other people’s feelings and needs, nor to 
the beauty and challenge of the universe. 

The most pervasive tragedy of mankind today is 
that of self-induced psychological starvation. Shut 
up within their own anxious self-concern, people 
everywhere cut themselves off from the physical and 
social environment with which they deeply need, for 
their own sustenance, to enjoy a relationship infused 
with creative good will. They crave health and hap- 
piness, but their very craving keeps their attention 
turned upon themselves. Unable to lose their lives 
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in the one way by which those lives can be saved— 
the way of giving themselves sensitively to their 
world in interest, affection, and responsible concern 
—they join the ranks of the walking, talking, de- 
manding dead, the ranks of those more ready to take 
than to give, more ready to hate than to love. 


Life Lost—and Regained 


Whosoever becomes primarily self-concerned loses 
the vitality of his mind and heart, and whosoever 
develops a rich capacity to lose himself in interests 
that reach beyond himself saves his own psychic 
powers and brings them to fulfillment. This is one 
of the fundamental lessons of the ages, and it is a 
lesson being underscored today by every new scien- 
tific insight we gain into our human make-up. This 
is the paradox by which every one of us must learn 
to live if he is to avoid a walking death. 

As we accept this truth, we begin to see what we 
have to aim at in our shaping up of life arrange- 
ments—in home, school, church, factory, office, com- 
munity, nation. Wherever we have the slightest 
chance to make a difference in the human scene, we 
must be trying to create situations in which people 
can, in a saving sense, forget themselves, lose them- 
selves. 

This means a reappraisal of many of our time- 
worn methods of dealing with one another—and par- 
ticularly with those whom we want to help or im- 
prove. Scoldings and admonishments, humiliations 
and punishments may, if applied long enough and 
severely enough, induce a conformity that the short- 
sighted can interpret as improved behavior. But 
there is one all-important thing these methods can 
never accomplish. They can never induce self-for- 
getfulness in the person upon whom they are visited. 
They can never, in the great spiritual sense, help 
him so to turn his attention outward that he will 
save his life by losing it. On the contrary, they force 
the battered ego into a new intensity of self-concern. 





Whoever is to be helped to lose his life by i 
sound investment of hig interest and energy in his 
environing world must be helped to gain enough 
self-confidence so that he can risk turning his a 
tention away from himself. This is perhaps the prime 
lesson in human relationships that we today ay 
being asked to learn. It is also the lesson that we 
were asked to learn a long time ago when we wep 
told that mutual approval and affection make the 
best basis for man’s living together, that love is the 
law of life because love casts out fear. 

This is the lesson that parents are being asked t» 
learn when they are told that the greatest thing they 
can possibly do for their children is to give then 
unqualified love, so that the children can conver 
their sense of being loved into a self-confidence with 
which to go toward life and lose themselves in jx 
rich possibilities. 

It is the lesson that teachers are being asked tp 
learn when they are urged to put aside the outwom 
tactics of sarcasm and punishment and to create 
within their classrooms an atmosphere in which 
young life can venture the “outwarding” of atten 
tion and interest. 

It is the lesson that is being underscored by mod. 
ern penologists, by personnel experts in industry, ’ 
and by those who are pioneers on the frontier of - 
better race relations and international relations. 

It is the lesson that where there is habitual anxiety | 
about the self there is a lessening of psychic vitality, 
Whosoever is consumed by fear tries of necessity to 
save his life from the threats by which he feels him. 
self surrounded. Thus absorbed, he loses sensitive 
contact with the world by which he must be mentally 
and emotionally sustained if his life is to be mor 
than a walking death. In contrast, whosoever gos 
toward his world with confident self-forgetfulnes 
loses his small identity in affections and concerns 
that are larger than himself. And losing his life, he 
greatly lives. 








MAN AND THE SENSE OF MISSION 


Our humanity were a poor thing but for the divinity that stirs within us.—FRANCIs BACON 


It seems to me we can never give up longing and wishing while we are still alive. There 
are certain things we feel to be beautiful and good, and we must hunger after them. 


—GEoRGE ELIOT 


Too low they build, who build beneath the stars.—EpwarD YOUNG 


God asks no man whether he will accept life. That is not the choice. You must take it. 
The only choice is how._Henry Warp BEECHER 


Life can only be understood backwards, but it must be lived forwards. 
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@ The corruption uncovered by the Kefauver Com- 
mittee and other recent crime investigations is hav- 
ing a bad effect on children. They see on television 
or read in the newspapers about tie-ups between 
gamblers and politicians, and then they become cyni- 
cal about what they are taught in school. They won- 
der if democracy and honesty are not “the bunk” 
and the average citizen pretty helpless. What should 
the schools do? How can we uphold our form of gov- 
ernment as the best in the world and yet admit that 
sometimes politics is dirty2—M. R. V. 


This question has come to me from a number of 
sources. Fortunately there are some good answers. 
One of the best is the Citizenship Education Project. 
More than a hundred schools now participate in this 
cooperative search for better citizenship education 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation. 

If your school uses this project’s services your 
teachers receive (1) a manual and organization 
guide, (2) descriptions of twenty-five tested class- 
room practices, (3) card files listing specific aids— 
books, pamphlets, magazine articles, and so on. 

You might, like some schools, select a project to 


study the “power structure” of the community. 


(That means political power.) Is this subject too hot 
to handle? Schools find that properly prepared stu- 
dents can bring the problems of operating a demo- 
qatic society right down to earth. Consider this: 


The students conduct a survey to discover the most im- 
portant group influences in the community. They are 
briefed on courtesy, speech, appearance, approach, and the 
need for accuracy. They discuss the sampling techniques. 
They arrive at the questions they must ask to obtain the 
information they are seeking. They design a questionnaire. 
They try to interview a representative cross section of the 
people in their community. They learn to choose con- 
genial working partners, to work efficiently, to tabulate 
and analyze the answers to their questionnaire, and to pre- 
pare graphic presentations of the acquired data. 

The survey is intended to develop an awareness of the 
part played by different groups and individuals in shaping 
the policies of the community. It will show clearly that 
the community has leaders, that it has pressure groups, that 
the work of the community may be decided and carried on 
by a relatively small number of groups and individuals. 
} Part of civic intelligence is in knowing who these are. 


In Steelton, Pennsylvania, junior high school stu- 
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dents made a “pupil study of local government.” In 
the course of their investigation they attended a 
borough council meeting, saw the board of health 
inflict a penalty, rode in police cruiser cars, haunted 
the police court, and attended a school board session. 
Public officials were impressed. “It’s surprising how 
much these youngsters know—and what they want 
to know.” 

In Baltimore upper-grade students take a course 
in civic experience. This calls for visits to hospitals, 
warehouses, recreation centers, blood-donor centers, 
fire boats, and engine houses. The experience part 
includes work. Students work at the housing author- 
ity office, the free library, the workshop for the blind, 
and many other agencies. 

This process of rubbing students’ noses in the 
everyday problems of democracy has many advan- 
tages. Through it they learn real respect for their 
agencies of government. They learn that democracy 
isn’t some Utopia where all is perfection but that 
democratic government is the end product of com- 
peting pressure groups. They learn how to make 
their own opinions exert pressures. And isn’t this 
better than pink idealism frustrated into dark brown 
cynicism? 

For more information on the help you may ob- 
tain from this source, write William S. Vincent, Citi- 
zenship Education Project, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, New York. 


@ Newspapers in our city claim that the schools 
neglect the fundamentals—the three R’s—and that 
school children don’t know how to spell or write or 
do arithmetic as well as they used to. They assert 
that the fundamentals are being pushed aside by the 
activity program. This charge is being made in all 
sincerity, not spurred by groups wishing to under- 
mine the schools. But how would you go about 
meeting it?—Mrs. A. M. B. 


Unfortunately not many school systems have 
planned their research programs so as to answer 
such charges. Sometimes their research divisions have 
been formed too recently to offer extensive compari- 
sons between the older ways and the new. Or tests 
have changed. Much can be done to improve re- 
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search in order to answer questions that are honestly 
asked by our citizens. 

To find some of the answers to charges of neglect- 
ing the three R’s the research division of the Na- 
tional Education Association has instituted a study. 
It wrote to 440 directors of city school research pro- 
grams asking for grass-roots evidence. A preliminary 
report mentions replies from one out of eight, and 
this in itself may be a rough measure of the shortage 
of real evidence one way or the other. 

Discussions of the relative mastery of the three R’s 
are studded with pitfalls. Some of the arguments may 
not be as important as they seem. I have letters from 
my grandfather that are filled with shockingly bad 
spelling. Nevertheless he established and operated a 
successful business. 

Reading this N.E.A. report one is struck with the 
difficulty of making comparisons. “School adminis- 
trators must guard against the improper use of tests 
and inaccurate interpretation of results,” it warns. 
The same might be said of critics who see the past 
through rosy glasses. To anyone who makes charges 
of shortcomings in teaching the three R’s you may 
well reply “How do you know?” 

Often the argument turns on the issue of whether 
new methods are better than the old drill-and-test 
techniques. Much-discussed Pasadena has endeav- 
ored to get at this point and reports: 


Although children are inducted more gradually into 
book reading, the average Pasadena pupil has reading 
ability equal to the national average by the time he is in 
the third grade; and by the time he completes the sixth 
grade he scores one-half year above the national norm in 
reading. This record of achievement in reading is es- 
pecially good when we realize that pupils completing 
sixth grade in Pasadena are several months younger, on 
the average, than pupils completing sixth grade in the 
country as a whole. 


Sometimes statistics won’t support the beliefs that 
modern methods produce better results. “Recent 
spelling tests in Texas,” reports the N.E.A., “showed 
lowered achievement. . . . For example, 6 per cent 
in 1915 misspelled ‘business,’ while 24 per cent to- 
day missed it; 6 per cent in 1915 misspelled ‘stom- 
ach,’ while 22 per cent today missed it; and 12 per 
cent in 1915 misspelled ‘independent,’ while 25 per 
cent today missed it.” 

When tests in Denver schools showed that pupils 
“scored three points below the national average in 
solving mathematics problems, that they were weak 
in grammar and below average in spelling, the super- 
intendent changed requirements for graduation. Stu- 
dents now will be required to take 20 semester hours 
in English and 10 more hours of mathematics.” 

Some studies appear to show that schools can 
have their cake in the form of well-rounded activities 
and lap up the three R’s too. But the N.E.A. says 
cautiously, “Future studies will show whether the 
newer methods continue to result in greater achieve- 
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ment, or at least that the level of attainment jy 
fundamental skills remains the same while pupil 
growth improves in other ways.” 

Taking all the evidence into consideration, th 
report concludes: “Many studies show that the pre 
ent-day groups average as high, and usually higher, 
on the same tests given at the same grade levels a 
the pupils of go or more years ago.” 


@ Civilian defense is a farce—at least in our city. 
There are plenty of committees, and our P.T.A, j 
represented on them, but nothing seems to get done, 
What does it take to arouse some people—an atom 
bomb? I shudder to think what would happen if wer | 
broke out. What are other towns doing? —V. R. §. 





What you say is quite true, perhaps tragically true, 
On the whole, West Coast cities have been much 
more on their toes. Another region that seems to be 
taking forethought is Illinois, where people realize Is 
that danger lies just over the North Pole. 

From conferences representing 2,500 educators 
and citizens a group of educators has distilled some All w 
timely thinking in a 292-page book, The School and 
National Security (McGraw-Hill, 1951). It was edited ¥é: 
by Charles W. Sanford, Harold C. Hand, and Willard jts 
B. Spalding, all of the University of Illinois. In it 
you will find both the short-range and the long-range 
problems identified and recommendations offered. _—decis 

When I read the headings I recalled the great| .). 
National Institute on Education and the War, called ere 
in Washington, D. C., by John W. Studebaker, then | 4ll a 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, in August 1942. 
Here also representatives of education assembled to 
say what they could contribute and what their neces- 
sities were in the emergency. That conference did 
much to give direction to badly confused schools. Thig 
Action such as the Illinois plan could be equally 
effective now. of th 

You will be interested in the section about the 
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and § 


parent-teacher association—the role it is playing and ae 
expects to play: , 
I Py him. 


Today, many parent-teacher associations contribute to 1s [0 
policy development in local schools. Although there has or ot 
been some reluctance in the past for parent-teacher associa gp 
tions to participate in policy development of local schools, 
since the organization might be accused of interfering in 
the management of the schools, there is coming to be a and 
clearer understanding of the role of the parent-teacher as — W. 
sociation in the development of the education program. | fene¢ 


From what I saw and heard at the convention of Son 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers last ‘sola 
spring in Chicago, I judge they expect to be at the ppt 
policy-making table or know the reason why. This Mot 
larger view is something for P.T.A.’s to bear in Pe 
mind as they also carry out their share in the Ne ‘boy 
tional Congress civil defense program, presented in H 
the June 1951 issue of this magazine. 

—Wiiu1aM D. Bourwett “Pt 
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some 4j| we can do is counsel? Yes, that’s quite 
»l and 
eclited 
‘illard jts broadest sense includes getting young people 
In it 
Tange 
red. decisions, and allowing them plenty of 


true. But it ts equally true that counseling in 
to trust us, helping them to make their own 


wr opportunity to become self-guiding persons. 
ca 


then All we can do is counsel? If we do it wisely 

1942. | and sympathetically, we’ve got a mighty big job. 
led to 

neces- 
ce did 
chooks. \this is the third article in the adolescent series 
qually 


of the “Building Healthy Personalities’’ study courses. 


ut the 


q WHEN A child is young there is a great temptation 
1g an 


for us to pick him up and put him where we want 
him. At bedtime it may seem logical and efficient for 
bute to UWS to,pick him up and take him upstairs. If he cries 
ere has or objects we may pull up the sides of the crib so he 
wong can’t get out. Likewise it seems a good idea to pro- 
rine in vide a gate for the porch when we want him to stay 
1o be a and play there. 
cher a When he gets old enough to go to school we can’t 
gram. fence him in so easily. Nevertheless Dad is still 
rion of Stonger, and if for some reason the child has to be 
rs last Wolated, Dad can see that it is done. But as the child 
at the @pproaches adolescence, the situation changes. 
. This |Mother has long since lost out when it comes to con- 
ear in |"olling him by physical means, and before long the 
e Na- boy becomes stronger and faster than his Dad. 
ted in Howcan you guide a youngster who is bigger and 
stronger than you are? Or must you, the parent, ac- 
rit “pt the situation as beyond your control? Will you 
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have to be content with allowing him to do as he 
pleases? 

“I can’t do anything with them. They stay out as 
late as they want to. They won't listen to me. There 
doesn’t seem to be anything I can do.” This is the 
way many a parent has put the problem. Suppose 
they won’t listen. Must we just give up? 

Perhaps it is fortunate for us that a child soon 
does become too big and strong for us to pick him 
up and put him where we want him. It stimulates us 
to think of other ways of working with him, ways 
that do not depend on forcing him or doing things 
for him. Actually we have learned by now not to de- 
pend on forcing methods at any time, even when 
the child is young. If we are interested in developing 
children who can live happily with others and use 
their abilities in work and play, then we have to 
give every child a great deal of opportunity to make 
decisions for himself, stand on his own feet. From 
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his very early years there are many things he can 
learn to decide for himself, and our part, as the 
years pass, becomes more and more that of counselor. 


Three Ways of Deciding 


But what does a counselor do? We can get some 
help in answering this question by thinking a mo- 
ment about how decisions are made. When an ad- 
olescent is trying to decide what courses to take in 
school, he may think only of how hard or easy vari- 
ous subjects are supposed to be and select those that 
“the grapevine” has told him are easy. Or he may 
think only of the kind of teacher he likes. Or, on the 
other hand, he may think of himself as he is now 
and as he wants to be and select courses that will 
help him to become that kind of person. 

We will note that in all these cases he uses some 
data to make his decision, some facts and opinions. 
In the first case he uses the information he has 
gained from other students about the difficulty of 
certain subjects. In the second case he uses what he 
has learned, either by direct observation or from 
others, about the nature of certain teachers. In the 
third he uses his knowledge about the kind of activi- 
ties that will help him to grow into the person he 
wants to be. 

We also know that the three ways of deciding this 
question are not equally useful to the young person. 
Basing the decision only on whether a course hap- 
pens to be easy or hard or whether he likes the 
teacher may not be very helpful when the time 
comes to earn his living. For that he will have to 
know how to perform the activities his job requires 
and how to get along with other people. So whether 
a subject is easy or hard isn’t very important. The 
important thing is to select courses that teach the 
skills and the information needed in order for him 
to do his daily work. 

The adolescent may be choosing a course because 
it is easy or because he likes the teacher and still 
not realize what he is doing. At this point the par- 
ent, acting as counselor, has two important tasks. 
First, he must help the boy or girl to see all the rea- 
sons for making the choice—what the problem really 
is. Second, he must help that same adolescent get 
the facts he needs to work out a decision. Some of 
these facts can come from the parent’s own experi- 
ences, what he himself has learned over the years 
about which activities are helpful and which are not. 
Thus he can enable his son or daughter to see more 
clearly the long-time effects of different ways of solv- 
ing a problem. 

It goes without saying that a good counselor has 
to be careful about how he carries out these tasks. 
It won’t help our children if we tell them things 
that aren’t so—things we think are so but really are 
not. For example, a teen-age girl wanted to buy a 
black dress to wear to parties. Her mother thought 
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that black was not suitable for a young girl, ap 
far more becoming to older women. The gir] j, 
sisted, and finally her mother suggested that + 
talk the problem over with a clothing expert. Ry 
the expert couldn’t back up the mother’s opinig, 
She pointed out that black will drain the color ayy 
from the wearer’s face and for that reason youn, 
girls who have a great deal of natural color can w, 
black more effectively than older people. What 
happened in this case was that the mother had pic 
up the traditional idea that black is becoming on) 
to older people and had never questioned that ide, 

Many years ago in the first days of the automobik 
some people got the idea that the top speed lim 
should be twenty miles an hour. In certain 
munities laws were passed that even on the o 
road out in the country no one should drive fas 
than that. Some people said that man was never jp 
tended to drive faster than twenty miles an how 
This idea looks very foolish to us today. Like 
idea of young girls’ wearing black, it was ney 
examined carefully. 

This doesn’t mean we won't have a comeback f 
young Dick when he says he can drive ninety mi 
an hour. We can point to some good evidence that 
such a speed it is much more difficult to keep the 
under control and the chances of having an acciden 
are much greater than at fifty miles an hour. 

In other words, we want to make sure our id 
about the effects of different ways of solving a pro 
lem are true and have proved so in practice. 
people who said in years past that man could 
drive faster than twenty miles an hour were wron 
because actual practice shows that one can safel 
drive forty or fifty miles an hour on an open r 
and still keep the car under good control. But act 
practice also shows that driving ninety miles an 
hour increases greatly the chances of a car’s getting 
out of control. 





















Getting Through to Them 


But what if our adolescents won't listen? What if 
they won't even ask us for suggestions? What if they 
don’t want to talk things over? These questions maj 
have a disheartening ring, but there are two impor 
tant things we can do about them. 

To begin with, each of us can make a real effort 
to understand our adolescent’s behavior. When he 
doesn’t want to talk things over with us, when he 
won't listen, or when he doesn’t pay any attention 
what we say, we must remind ourselves that some 
thing is causing him to behave that way. And in this 
as in all other kinds of behavior, when we have some 
idea of the cause-we can work out effective methods 
of dealing with it. So as part of our job of counselot 
to youth we need to ask ourselves “How does it hap 
pen that he doesn’t want to talk things over?” Or 
perhaps the question may be “How does it happét 
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that he wants to talk over some things and not 
others?” 

There may be many possible causes. Does our boy 
or girl believe that it is a sign of weakness to discuss 
4 problem or a plan with someone? Or have we 
made him feel that his questions are not worth 
while? Or again, have we told other people some- 
thing he told us in confidence? Or does he feel some- 
what insecure and inadequate, as most adolescents 
do, and want to prove to himself that he is grown 
up by doing something on his own? 

Many other factors may underlie this tendency not 

to talk things over with us or the tendency to be 
silent about certain things. Let’s see how those we 
have just mentioned may help us to understand our 
young person’s unwillingness to seek our counsel. 
: Suppose he has found that we carelessly told a 
neighbor something he wanted us to keep to our- 
selves. We can be more careful and give him every 
evidence that we respect his feelings. If we have 
given him the idea, by our actions, that we think his 
questions are not worth spending much time on, we 
can show by our consideration that we do take him 
seriously. Or if he feels, as most adolescents do, that 
he wants to prove he can stand on his own feet, we 
can recognize that feeling and respect his desire to 
do something worth while. 

This leads to another very important part of coun- 
seling. As we have just said, the adolescent is fre- 
quently plagued by feelings of inadequacy. He often 
feels he has not yet made a place for himself, that 
he has to prove his own worth to himself and others. 
Yet he may have trouble discovering activities that 
are genuinely challenging to him and give him a 
feeling that he has accomplished something worth 
while. Like many adolescents he may find it hard to 
see how his schoolwork will help him become the 
kind of a person he wants to be. Many an adolescent 
girl doesn’t see how her studies at school or her 
duties at home will help her find a husband. 


Many Are the Possibilities 


We, in the role of counselor-parent, can work to 
fill this gap in the experiences of our own adolescent. 
We can think over the activities we expect him to 
carry out at home and decide how challenging they 
really are. We can help him see the relationship be- 
tween what he is doing now and the man or woman 
he wants to be. We can talk with his teachers, ask 
for their suggestions about what we can do at home 
to give his school activities an added challenge. 
Every child in the family should have a significant 
share in such problems as remodeling the home to 
make it more livable, deciding what kind of a car 
to buy, how to take care of the car, how to invest 
or money, and how to make the food budget keep 
up with rising prices. 

The point is simply this: The adolescent is 
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bothered by a feeling that he does not yet have a 
place in the world, that he has to make a place for 
himself and thus prove that he is a person worthy of 
respect. To work out this feeling he needs to be do- 
ing things that demand effort, energy, and thought. 
We can, if we will, provide a home, school, and com- 
munity environment that is rich in opportunities for 
each young person to make full use of his abilities. 

When the adolescent feels that ways are open to 
him to find security and self-respect, when he comes 
to look on us as people who are willing to help him 
but are interested and happy to see him stand on his 
own feet, then he is not so likely to feel that talking 
things over with others is a sign of weakness. Then 
he is emotionally free to look around at his sur- 
roundings and turn to whatever sources of help seem 
to provide what he needs. And if he has found out 
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from his experiences with us that we have sound 
ideas, that our suggestions in the past have proved 
to be worth while, he will be more and more likely 
to turn to us as trusted and intimate advisers. 

Yes, all we can do is counsel them. We cannot live 
their lives for them. We cannot order their activities 
because they must learn to go on their own. But we 
can set the stage. We can provide the right atmos- 
phere, one that will give them plenty of opportuni- 
ties to become persons of dignity and self-respect 
and full chance to make full use of their talents. 
This done, all we need to do is counsel. 








Ralph H. Ojemann, well-known parent educator, 
is professor of psychology and parent education in 
the Child Welfare Research Station, University of 
Iowa. He serves the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers as treasurer and this magazine as di- 
rector of the adolescent study course. 
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The Plum Springs schoolhouse 


The genial and ever popular historian 

of Old Plum Springs—the school, its school- 
masters, its scholars—pledges himself to 
write one more tale of those bygone 

days. And all because of an unexpected 
visitor with gray hair, a square jaw, 


and a rough, husky voice. 
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ir wAs Thanksgiving week. I sat in my office ponder. 
ing upon the multifold things for which I should be 
thankful. Or at any rate some of them. Sometimes I 
would overlook something vital—for instance, the 
right to have a name. But from now on I am not 
overlooking it. 

My telephone rang, as is its custom when I am 
pondering. As is my custom, I discontinued ponder 
ing and answered it. 

“Yes,” I said in that bored tone one uses to suggest 
that he isn’t particularly grateful for a mere tele 
phone call. | 

A rough, husky voice asked,“ Is that Alfred Crabb?” 

“Yes,” said I, still a trifle bored. “Who is this?” 

“Never mind who this is. You are the one who 
used to go to Plum Springs School in Kentucky, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said I, “I’m the one. Who is this speaking?” 

“Never mind,” said the voice, a bit rougher and 
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| ‘huskier. “You don’t remember who it was went with 
you to Penn's Chapel one Thanksgiving Day a long 
time ago? Well, I’m coming out to see you, and I’m 
coming right away. I want to talk to you.” 
The telephone receiver went down, and the rough, 
husky voice was heard no more. I was by this time 
unbored. The boresome people always tell me who 
¥ |} they are when I ask them. I did a few chores but 
stuck around close to my office door. Vaguely I re- 
membered a Thanksgiving trip to Penn’s Chapel 
long, long ago, but the details had faded away. I 
didn’t know that rough, husky voice, but something 
| told me that it belonged in my past. 

In about half an hour I heard steps lumbering 
ominously up the stairway. I looked in the direction 
of the lumbering and saw Clint Vernon. 

Clint Vernon! I hadn’t seen him for thirty years, 
and thirty years can do things to people. There he 
was, large and grizzled and grayed and square-jawed. 
"He came into the office, and we talked. Time turned 
kward, and we were boys again at Plum Springs. 
"But there was something reserved in Clint’s talk. 
He seemed a bit detached and preoccupied, not 
‘friendly enough for a reunion of old Plum Springs 
boys. He was holding something back. 

And then it came out. “Alfred,’”’ he said, “‘you 
have been writing some stories about Plum Springs, 
haven’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” said I, a little bit eager for the praise 
that seemed to be impending. 

“Why didn’t you put me in one of those stories?” 

“Didn't I?” 

“No,” he said. “You know you didn’t. You put 
everyone in but me. I’ve read them all, and I’m not 
there. I want to know why not.” 

Why not indeed! I gasped inwardly and was a bit 
dazed outwardly. This was something new—new and 
in a way endearing. Even though Clint, grim and 
inquiring, was sitting opposite me, I began thinking. 
















HOW LOVELY, I thought, is the priceless privilege of 
es] | having a name, and how dear to a man is his name! 
the , How grateful a man should be for his name! His 
not | ame means him, all of him, all his ways and means. 
lt means all his big parts and all his little parts. It 
am | gathers into its enfolding arms his features and voice 
der- | ad movements and habits and spirit and longings, 
all his likenesses and diversities. If a man without a 
gest | country is tragic, how incredibly more tragic would 
tele | 0€ a2 man without a name! For it is a name that 
anchors a human unit to reality. All that the man is 
pb?” | hegives to his name, and his name gives back to him. 
nis?” One doesn’t say “Here are, as one phase of this 
who | Man, a hundred and ninety pounds of flesh and 
cky, blood and bones; as another phase, six feet and one 

mch of height; as another, a turbulent shock of 
g?” | Staying hair; as another, a rough and husky voice; 
and | “another, sixty-one years and four months of liv- 
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ing; as another, black eyes that twinkle roguishly; as 
another, a square Irish jaw’; and on and on and on. 
Instead, one says, “Here is Clint Vernon.” 

A person whose thinking is touched by a bit of 
the whimsical is often inclined to wonder how he 
got to be who he is, by what conspiracy of mind and 
matter and time and place he came to be precisely 
what he is and, of coursé, what he is labeled. For 
instance, how did I come to be that assemblage of 
flesh and bone and spirit known as A. L. Crabb? 

Then I found in that same bit of idle and casual 
thought a touch of inspiration, a touch of real 
thanksgiving. J, A. L. Crabb, am unlike anyone else 
in the world. Oh, to be sure I have certain points 
in common with my kind. And that is good. With- 
out those likenesses I wouldn’t have any kind to be- 
long to. But my differences are a blessing too. They 
add personality to membership. A. L. Crabb, which 
is my name, stands for a uniqueness and an un-alike- 
ness that is one of the wonders of the universe, just 
as Clint Vernon stands for something that is one of 
the wonders of the universe, just as the name of any 
one of you stands for something that is one of the 
wonders of the universe: the infinite variety, the in- 
credible resourcefulness, and the unvarying determi- 
nation that makes the personality of a man. I am 
A. L. Crabb, and that label points to a human unit 
set apart from every one of the other four billion 
human units, just as your name sets you apart from 
all the others. Consider and be grateful—and humble! 

Statisticians tell us that the average mature man 
in the United States knows by sight and can call by 
name twenty-two hundred people. That is to say, if 
I am average, I know Clint Vernon and, in addition, 
twenty-one hundred and ninety-nine other people. 

Take Clint. What is it that enables me to know 
him? Not his likenesses to the others; for, as vital as 
they are, they are buried in a conglomerate mass of 
standardized humanity. We don’t know the name of 
a man because he has ten fingers or one nose or two 
legs or a brain or two hundred and six bones or 
walks upright. We don’t know him merely because 
he has learned to play the piano; some hundreds of 
thousands of others have learned to play the piano. 
We don’t know him because he understands dimly 
the atomic theory; a considerable number of other 
people dimly understand it too. We know him by 
his differences. He is Clint Vernon because he has 
grizzled and graying hair, which in some subtle way 
is different from any other grizzled and graying 
hair, because his nose and jaw are of that peculiarly 
militant quality, because of the Irish look of his 
face, the particular timbre of his voice—all those 
things that add up to an individual who does not 
precisely look like any other individual, who does 
not act like any other individual, and who is named 
Clint Vernon. 

Clint’s likenesses make him a member of the 
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human family just as an egg is a member of the egg 
family or a black-eyed pea a member in good stand- 
ing of the family of black-eyed peas. But all the like- 
nesses of creation would never endow Clint with 
that precious thing we call personality. The like- 
nesses make him ready for a personality, but that is 
as far as they go. Where they stop, Clint’s differences 
take up, and from that moment on Clint becomes 
unique in the whole order of created things. 

That is personality. He has a different name; he 
has a different voice and intonations. He walks like 
no one else on earth. The cast of his eyes and the 
set of his mouth are exclusively his. His movements 
conform to no pattern set by another. How precious 
is the personality of Clint Vernon! He can say, J am 





A. L. Crabb, left, and Robert P. Tristram Coffin, loyal friends of the 
National Parent-Teacher and frequent contributors to its pages, meet at 
the Hermitage, home of Andrew Jackson and scene of two books by 
Mr. Crabb. Arecent poem by Mr. Coffin appears on page 39 of this issue. 


different. I am unique. In all the universe there is 
no other like me, and I am named Clint Vernon. 

Of course Clint Vernon is important to all 
thoughtful people who esteem personality as the 
world’s most precious resource and who find in a 
name the fit and compact labeling of the entire man. 
Who wouldn't find gratitude in the very idea! 

But if Clint Vernon is important to other people, 
how much more is he important to Clint Vernon 
himself! He sees the world through Clint Vernon’s 
eyes, and he hears its voices through Clint Vernon's 
ears. Its values were formed in Clint Vernon’s mind. 
He loves the world because he can make the world 
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revolve about him. Why should he not love Clin 
Vernon and want to see his name in print? 

So I should not have been surprised when Clin, 
came to see me to protest my not using his name 
Clint was plainly disappointed in the stories | haq 
written. Oh, he liked them well enough in a de. 
tached sort of way. He was glad to see his brother 
Harry and his sister Dora move across the pages | 
had composed. He was glad to see his friends Claude 
Lowe and Oscar Keller and Jess Stone and [da 
Spaulding wave to him from those Thanksgivings of 
long ago, and for him a fragrant little wind bley 
out of the past when he saw Mr. Haynes come to 
the door of the school at. Plum Springs and swin 
the school bell to summon us back to McGuffey’s 
never-never land. 

But the stories were out of focus. Clint had posed 
with a group, and when he looked at the picture he 
wasn’t there. The camera, focused upon the uni- 
verse, had ignored its center, and the picture, though 
good as far as it went, its figures wistful and nos. 
talgic, left him resentful. The periphery was there, 
but the center wasn’t. It was as if Missouri had been 
omitted from a map of the Middle West. Horatio 
and Ophelia and the Grave Digger, yes—Hamlet, no, 
The picture of old Plum Springs was clearly out of 
plumb. Gone were the symmetry, the balance, the 
unity for which Clint searched, and their lack left 
him a bit saddened and disillusioned. 


No, I did not blame Clint for complaining. His 
complaint gave me a new insight, a new gratitude. 
He was a bona-fide member of the scholars at old 
Plum Springs. That membership, being a part of 
his life—indeed a lovely part of his life—had been 
most callously allowed to go into default. Something 
he loved with a fierce heat had been thrust into a 
chilling discard. 

As Clint was leaving he asked, “What are you 
going to do for Thanksgiving, Alfred?” 

“T think I'll do some thinking,” I said, “and I 
shall try to practice up a bit on my gratitude.” 

“Going to write any more stories, Alfred?” 

I started to reply, “No, I’m afraid I haven't the 
time.’’ And then, in a blinding flash of inspiration, 
I discovered my duty. I had the time. The existence 
of a duty proves undeniably the existence of the 
time to discharge it. 

“Yes,” I said with great certainty. “Yes, I’m going 
to write another story, and Clint Vernon is going to 
be in it. I think I'll write a story of that Thanks 
giving trip we took to Penn’s Chapel.” 





A. L. Crabb, professor of education at George Pet 
body College for Teachers since 1927 and editor of 
the college Journal, is the author of many flavor 
some books about the South, such as Dinner at Bel 
mont and Breakfast at the Hermitage. 
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@ Do you think a girl of eighteen is old enough to 
have an apartment? My daughter Jean, who has just 
graduated from high school, has found a very attrac- 
tive job in the city. We live in the suburbs. Now she 
wants to have a place of her own so she won't have 
to commute every day. She says living alone will be 
good for her. Aside from the fact that she is an only 
child—and so of course her father and I want to keep 
her with us as long as possible—we do not think girls 
her age ought to live alone. What do you advise? 


THE PROBLEM is not one of calendar age but of 
whether a particular girl is mature enough to live by 
herself. If by “old enough” you mean mature enough, 
then you are the only one in a position to answer 
your own question. It comes down to this: Has your 
daughter shown initiative, self-reliance, and good 
judgment up to now? If she has, then the chances 
are she will continue to show these qualities no mat- 
ter where she lives. 

Independence is not a status one acquires over- 
night. It emerges only after years of being able to 
accept responsibility and make decisions. Your ques- 
tion reveals two points that should be given serious 
consideration before you make up your mind. The 
first is that your daughter now has to commute to 
and from her job. And that isn’t easy after a hard day. 
Nor is it easy when one wants to take advantage of 
the cultural opportunities a city makes available. If 
you have ever had to run for the last train, leaving 
the theater or concert hall five minutes before the 
performance was over, you well know the trials of 
commuting. At Jean’s age it may be even harder for 
her than it is for you. Remember too that it is far 
easier to make friends and enjoy doing things with 
them if one is within reach on short notice. 

You also mention that your daughter is an only 
child. Are you quite sure that your judgment is not 
colored by the fact that you want to cling to her 
more for your sake than for hers? And don’t overlook 
the probability that, given the freedom she asks for, 
Jean will be a frequent visitor at home. You for your 
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part will share some of the fun of her new place. Be 
prepared for many a request like ““Mom, won't you 
spend Saturday with me?” or “Can you come up 
some afternoon and help me pick out a new dress?” 

Possibly you are unconsciously concerned over 
what the neighbors may think. If so, take heart. The 
day is passing when neighbors suspect something is 
wrong because a young woman strikes out on her own 
before she gets married. Besides, tongues don’t wag 
for long when there is no scandal to relate. As soon 
as they see Jean visiting at home on holidays and 
week ends, the neighbors will quickly decide that all 
is still well with the family. 

One final word. If your daughter’s heart is really 
set On an apartment and you and her father still 
have misgivings, why not suggest that she find a con- 
genial friend to share the apartment? Many young 
girls actually prefer that arrangement. They enjoy 
the independence that comes from living away from 
home yet have companionship and someone to share 
expenses. As soon as Jean_realizes how much farther 
her money must stretch -when she is completely on 
her own, you'll probably find she is more than will- 
ing to give a roommate a trial. 


@ My husband and I are thinking of adopting a 
child. How do we proceed, and if the adoption goes 
through shall we plan to tell him who his real 
parents are? 


THE FIRST thing to do is apply to a reputable child- 
placing agency, one licensed or approved by the state. 
Such an agency will have full information about the 
child’s parentage, his physical condition, and (in so 
far as possible) his mental abilities. It will find out 
what you can offer and then will set about looking 
for the child who will be right for your home. 
Perhaps the experience foster parents dread most 
is telling their child he is adopted. And yet there is 
no need to be fearful. A child should be told as soon 
as he is ready for the information. The mistake lies 
in letting a youngster go on for years thinking his 
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parents are his own—in the usual sense of the term— 
and then being told the truth by some playmate. It’s 
a shock, a violent one, when the information comes 
that way. But if a child has always known, there can 
be no shock, especially when he has been told that 
he was picked out from many other babies because 
his Mommy and Daddy fell in love with him and 
wanted him for their very own. Nor is there any 
need to worry about his not loving you as much as 
he would his flesh-and-blood parents. A child’s affec- 
tion flows naturally in the direction of those who 
offer him love and security. 

As for telling the youngster whe his natural par- 
ents are, much depends on his emotional make-up 
and on the amount of information you have to give 
him. In any case he won't ask the question until he 
is at least in his early teens, and by that time your 
relationship should be so firmly knit that knowing 
the truth about his real parents cannot affect the 
faith and understanding you and he have in each 
other. 

“When Children Need New Parents,” an article by 
Katherine Lenroot, who recently retired as chief of 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau, appeared in the May 
1950 issue of this magazine. I suggest you read the 
article carefully before you go to an adoption agency. 
For additional information regarding the operation 
of recognized child-placing organizations write to the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


® My two boys, aged six and ten, fight all the time. 
I can’t call it quarreling; it’s fighting. When I scold 
the older one, he says the younger one started it— 
and the other way around. I always thought that 
most normal children could learn to get along with 
each other, and here my own children can’t. Can 
you help me? 4 


Perhaps the best way to help you is to assure you 
that your case is no exception and that usually when 
children fight, there’s no need to worry. Many 
youngsters who are ready to tear each other’s hair 
out one minute are the best of friends the next. 
Such behavior is often merely a temporary and 
harmless phase of development. 

But suppose the fighting doesn’t let up? Your job 
is to find out why. Perhaps the older boy is smart- 
ing over the fact that the younger one receives more 
affection and attention than he does. Or maybe the 
younger one is naturally brighter and likes to show 
off his brightness. Sometimes this happens, and we 
fail to recognize the effect on the older child, think- 
ing that he is mature enough to sense his responsi- 
bility for his younger brother. 

Be sure both children have things that belong to 
them alone, things they don’t have to share. It’s 
necessary too for each to have playmates his own age. 
If the boys are not forced to enjoy each other’s com- 
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pany, they may seek it of their own accord. More. 
over, if they don’t have to see too much of gag, 
other, they're not likely to get on one another, 
nerves so explosively. 

Take care, too, that you show a warm and sincere 
interest in each child’s affairs and that both of them 
feel secure in your love. Often parents unwittingly 
draw hurtful comparisons between one child ang 
another. It’s so easy to say to a friend—forgetting fo, 
the moment that little pitchers are listening intently 
—“Billy couldn’t wait to start school when he wa 
six, and here Johnny doesn’t like school at all.” 0; 
“Johnny is so affectionate that everybody loves him, 
but Billy is so shy!”’ 

And now one more do. When the children are 
quarreling and you feel you must separate them, do 
so without laying down the law and with as much 
calmness as you can muster. Then see if you can't 
suggest to each something constructive he enjoys 
doing. Maybe it’s digging in the garden, modeling 
with clay, or spending an hour or so on the nearest 
playground—anything that clears the air, affords out 
let for their abounding energies, and makes their 
spirits soar. 


@ My daughter is seriously thinking of marrying q 
young officer in the naval reserve who may be called 
up soon. I want to see her married, but I'd like to be 
sure she won't come to grief by taking too hasty q 
step in these unsettled times. 


‘If you have brought up your daughter to make 
wise choices and to look carefully before she leaps, 
you have already lessened the danger to a very great 
extent. But one thing seems to me to be worthy of 
note: 

Marriage at any time, during war or during peace, 
depends for success upon a daily and weekly and 
yearly process of living together intelligently as part 
ners in a lifelong enterprise. War and separation, by 
their very nature, remove at least for a time the 
young couple’s opportunity to learn to live together. 
The two are therefore facing a handicap, but not 
an insuperable handicap. Even in wartime if a mar 
riage is entered upon by two young people who 
recognize and allow for the difference that handi- 
cap makes, it has a good chance for success. 

Many young women, recently married to men who 
have been drafted, are living in trailer camps just 
to be near their husbands. Although such makeshilt 
dwelling places are anything but ideal, young people 
who really love each other manage to take them in 
stride. Very often their faith in one another and in 
life itself gains strength because of the shared ordeal. 
We like to believe that love always finds a way. Lets 
keep right on believing it—and in the fortitude and 
character of our young men and women. 


—Eva H. GRANT 
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Matrimonial Trend—Now that married couples can go to 


college together, or hold jobs with each contributing to 
their joint income, young people are marrying much 
earlier than they did ten years ago. In 1940 only three out 
of a hundred girls under eighteen were married. Today 
the figure has exactly doubled. 


Wonder Spray—DDT, the insecticide first tested exten- 
sively in World War II, can add another miracle to its 
already lengthy list: the virtual elimination of malaria in 
places. where it has been used experimentally. Sprayed 
throughout houses and other buildings in infested areas, 
DDT destroys, simply and inexpensively, the dread 
Anopheles mosquito that carries the disease. (And did 
you ever wonder what those letters DDT stand for? Why, 
for dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane, of course.) 


Building Blocks.—If new schools could be built without 
metal, building programs in many systems could probably 
proceed at a rapid pace. But modern structures need both 
seel and other strategic metals, such as copper and 
aluminum. Present allocations of these materials give 
ghools and colleges approximately half the amounts re- 
quired for the last three months of 1951. Even lockers, 
those indispensables to any well-run school, are being 
widely (some educators say wildly) curtailed by defense 
officials. 

Topmost Ten.—Out of the more than 350 educational 
films released last year a committee of audio-visual ex- 
perts has agreed on the ten best. Interestingly enough, 
most of them deal with subjects of close concern to 
P.T.A.’s. Here is the list: Child Development Series (Mc- 
Graw-Hill), Due Process of Law Denied (from The Ox- 
bow Incident; Teaching Film Custodians), Family Cir- 
ces (McGraw-Hill), Farming in South China (United 
World Films) , Fight for Better Schools (March of Time), 
Grandma Moses (A.F. Films), Japanese Family (Inter- 
national Film Foundation), Marriage for Moderns Series 
(McGraw-Hill), Newspaper Story (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films) , and Yours Is the Land (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films) . 


Country Life-—Despite the steady, progressive march of 
our population from country to city, the U. S. Office of 
Education reminds us that half of all the children in 
America still live in communities of 2,500 people or 
lewer. These communities—and particularly their schools 
-have problems often quite different from those of cities 
ad large towns. The Office of Education is therefore 
imensifying its efforts to study, understand, and _ assist 
with these problems. Its goal? To improve life and living 
lor dwellers in rural America. 

Vice Detectors.—Like many another plan for fighting 
cial evils, that of examining all high school students to 
discover drug addicts is simply not workable. So says Dr. 
D. L, Seckinger, a Washington, D. C., health official. 


| Physicians, he explains, need to find out a great deal 
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NOTES FROM THE NEWSFRONT 


about each student as an individual before making a defi- 
nite diagnosis. A better plan is to enlist the full coopera- 
tion of parents, classroom teachers, and school medical 
inspectors in detecting sudden abnormal behavior. For 
a copy of Dr. Seckinger’s two-page Guide to the Problem 


of Narcotics, write him at 5153 Municipal Center, Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 


Boon Becomes Bane.—Aspirin has long been a boon to 
sufferers from minor aches and ills. But recent news col- 
umns reveal that aspirin has also been a bane to various 
people for various reasons. A teen-aged girl in Pennsyl- 
vania was taken to the hospital after she had swallowed 
fifteen tablets so that she might stay awake all night read- 
ing comic books. Three men in Tennessee were accused 
of stealing more than five million aspirin tablets. And in 
New York two doctors discovered the apparent cause of 
continuous internal bleeding in an elderly man—the pro- 
longed use of aspirin. (They point out, however, that 
serious effects from this drug are very rare.) 


A Helping Hand to Youth._What can be done to keep 
high school students from dropping out (as most of them 
do) before graduation? What can be done to give them 
better preparation for a job, a satisfying personal life, 
and effective citizenship? Encouraging local and state 
school systems to answer these questions is the aim of the 
National Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth, with headquarters in the U.S. Office of Education. 
The Commission is made up of representatives of ten 
national professional associations, the National School 
Boards Association, and the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


Quote of the Month.—From an address by Dr. Alberto 
Gainza Paz, owner and publisher of the Argentine news- 
paper La Prensa; “Accurate news is the terror, the 
dreaded demon, of present-day dictatorships. Among an 
oppressed people, under the yoke of a police state, the 
course of events can be halted by courageous reporting 
which, even though indirectly, reflects symptoms of dis- 
content. News lets them realize that many privileges de- 
nied to them are normal and usual among other peoples.” 


Dads and Dolls.—Fathers, it seems, are coming ~into their 
own—their own families, that is. Not only psychologists 
and home life experts but the general public are realizing 
how important Dad is as a member of the family, not 
just as a breadwinner. For proof, see the newest thing in 
toys: a doll that says “Pa-pa.” 


A Notice to Our Subscribers 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 12-51, 

this means that your subscription will expire with the 
December National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that 
you renew it now to avoid delay in receiving the January 
issue. Send $1.25 to the National Parent-Teacher, 

600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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“True stature is the challenge of our day, 

and a measure of it can be found in the lives of 
those who left their impress on the world.” 

So believes Elizabeth Yates, author of 

Amos Fortune, Free Man, which won the 1950 
Newbery Medal as “the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for 
children.” In this eloquent article, one of two 
special presentations offered in observance of 
Children’s Book Week, November 11-17, Miss 
Yates points the way toward opening new 
horizons for the child’s mind and spirit. 
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TO MEET THE 
CHALLENGE 


OF OUR DAY 


Elizabeth Yates 


THE OTHER day I was the interested listener-in toa 
conversation between a mother and a teacher. They 
were discussing the books that would be the mos 
valuable for boys and girls in critical times such a 
these in which we are living. 

As they talked together I thought back to the 
books I had loved as a child ‘and as a growing young 
person. Many of those books still stand on my shelves 
for I cannot part with them. Their covers have 4 
faded look, but there is nothing weary about thei 
contents. The words within are vital as ever and call 
to me from the page with the same clarion sound 
as when we first met. Fairy stories are there, classical 
legends and romances, animal stories, books of life 
in other lands, and books about people. In my 
mind’s eye I saw the books on my shelves and real 
ized that the ones about real people outnumbered 
all the others. 

“Biography,” the mother said. 

The teacher nodded. “I’ve been around the world 
and time, in my thinking, but I keep coming back 
the lives of great men and women as the best answer.” 

“They're the only answer to a small child’s per 


sistent questions as to whether it really happened, | 


the mother laughed. , 
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“At any age, biography is a steadying influence as 
well as a satisfying experience,’ the teacher added. 

“And challenging,” I said, for I was in complete 
agreement with their conclusion. 


Why We Read 

We grownups read for many reasons—for esc ape, 
for comfort, for relaxation, for inspiration. We may 
read because we must or because the books are at 
hand. The same medley of reasons holds for boys 
and girls, except that the inner compulsion may not 
be as defined for them as it is for us. However, when 
we are faced with a need or when our own grasp on 
life is in peril, the story of an actual person who met 
the challenge of his day is apt to be the most in- 
vigorating form of reading. 








Young people, because they are moving forward 
to take their places in the world, accept the fact that 
present problems are something to be grappled with. 
There is no escape from them; there is no submis- 
sion to them. There is only solution of them. But 
there have been other problems in the history of the 
world, and they have been met not by chance or 
accident but by the application of the best ideas in 
the minds of men and women. We recognize these 
people now as the great of the world, yet they were 
once boys and girls who attained their stature by 
doing what it was in them to do and making full use 
of their powers. To read of greatness in the past is to 
realize that the qualities that made a person great 
i his day are the same that will make a person 
great in any day. They are good human qualities, 
available to all. 

In the sagas of old, every event contributes to the 
lull development of the hero. So with a biography 
well written; it shows that every event in an indi- 
vidual’s life only helped him to forward his purpose. 
A young reader identifies himself readily with the 
subject of a book, and as he reads of worthy achieve- 
ment he grows with his character, building into his 
own self many of the qualities that have made an- 
other life memorable. 
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A Wellspring of Wisdom 


Biography is by its very nature such an honest 
form of writing! Nothing has ever been achieved 
easily, and the obstacles that must be overcome by 
one person are little different from those that face 
another person. In the life of a great man or woman 
there may seem to be a kind of destiny, but it be- 
comes clear in the reading that even this destiny 
would not have been enough if a vision had not 
been cherished and courage to keep the vision had 
not companioned the way. 

To us all comes the choice of turning this way or 
that, but the turning that means most may be the 
harder one to take and the road from it may be the 
longer. Yet if others had the courage to do the hard 
thing, go the long way, we can find that courage too. 
The only lesson taught in a biography is the life 
itself, and it is a lesson as implicit and integral as 
the light in a star. 

But how to guide children toward zestful reading 
of the lives of great men and women? Making the 
books easily available—on the table at home or the 
library shelf—is one way. There are picture-story 
lives for the very young, easily told biographies for 
those beginning to read for themselves, and a fine 
range of books reaching through the teens and up 
into adult reading. To place them within sight, as 
well as within reading range, may often be enough: 
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A young person’s natural curiosity will do the rest. 

Children’s reading needs are best met where the 
children are, for their world grows and extends only 
as they grow and their experience widens. Remem- 
ber, in Maeterlinck’s lovely story, how the children 
searched far and wide for the bluebird of happiness? 
They went beyond the borders of the world, but still 
the bird eluded their grasp. Not until they returned 
to their home—still accompanied by Light, who was 
their guide throughout the journey—were they able 
to see, in the light of their experience, where happi- 
ness abides. It was in their own environment, in the 
present moment of time. The small gray dove that 
had been a part of their life for as long as they 
could remember had a blue tinge to its wings. The 
children saw that it was happiness and that the sym- 
bol as well as the fact had always been with them. 
So it is with the young reader. His widening experi- 
ence will enable him to appreciate the value of an- 
other’s conquest and translate it into the terms of 
his own life. 


We all need varied fare in our reading, as in every- 


thing else, and today’s children need the wise blend- 
ing of fantasy and adventure, science and romance, 
but do let the biographies be many and within easy 
reach. They have a way of enriching individual ex- 
perience, enabling readers to live more understand- 
ingly and purposefully because of them. Youth is 
always reaching, often far beyond its present grasp. 
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To read of others who have achieved gives assuray 
that the reach can find its ultimate hold. 


































The Need for Nobility 


The assaults upon our modern lives are stagg 
—the constant amusement and multiplicity of id 
made by radio and television, lower standards | 
value and cheap diversion made often by films 
invariably by the comics. Yet never has an age m 
a greater demand for nobility of mind and matuy 
of spirit. True stature is the challenge of our da 
and a measure for it can be found in the lives 4 
those who have left their impress on the world. 4 

A tree attains its growth by yielding to the int 
action of sun and soil and rain, but much of its @ 
tinctive character comes from its resistance to 
forces that militate against it. The wind elimi 
weak limbs, while those remaining grow stronger a 
more rugged. Storms buffet, but roots go deeper ] 
life-giving nourishment and their hold becomes me 
tenacious. The sun shines, and the branches of 
themselves in giving shade or bearing fruit. 

The hands of the young, growing person—h 
reaching up to gain all they can—will turn ou 
to give it back again to mankind if the eager, inqul 
ing mind can be persuaded that service is life’s hi 
est activity. It is not possible to read the biograp 
of a great man or woman without realizing that t 
motivating factor of that life was love for God 
man, love expressing itself in service. 





Following is a selected list of recent biographies for 
young people, compiled by Siri Andrews, librarian at the 
Concord, New Hampshire, Public Library. 


Benz, F. E. Commodore Barry, Navy Hero. Dodd, Mead, 
1950. 
Brown, M. M. The Swamp Fox. Westminster, 1950. 


Chute, Marchette. An Introduction to Shakespeare. Dut 
ton, 1950. 





Crawford, Marion. The Little Princesses. Harcourt Brace, 
1950. 
Ewen, David. The Story of Arturo Toscanini. Holt, 1 


Godwin, Edward and Stephani. The Greenwood Treé 
Portrait of William Shakespeare. Dutton, 1950. 












Gollomb, Joseph. Albert Schwettzer. Vanguard, 1949: 


Judson, Clara I. City Neighbor: Jane Addams. 
1951. 


McMeekin, I. M. Robert E. Lee. Dodd, Mead, 1950. 

Moody, Ralph. Little Britches. Norton, 1950. 

Neyhart, L. A. Henry Ford, Engineer. Houghton Mifflin, 
1950. 

Peare, C. O. Albert Einstein. Holt, 1949. 

Peare, C. O. Mahatma Gandhi, Holt, 1950. 

Trease, Geoffrey. Sir Walter Raleigh. Vanguard, 1950. 


Woodham-Smith, Cecil. Lonely Crusader: A Life of Flot 
ence Nightingale. Whittlesey House, 1951. 


Yates, Elizabeth. Amos Fortune, Free Man. Aladdin, 195° 
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One of the most striking characteristics of 
modern books for children is their beauty. 
Author, illustrator, designer, and printer—all 
combine their talents to produce an abundance 
of attractive, colorful books for youngsters 

of every age and taste. Among the gifted 

few who write and also illustrate their stories 

is Katherine Milhous, whose The Egg Tree 

won the 1950 Caldecott Award as “the most 


distinguished picture book” of the year. 


Katherine Milhous 


© Chicago Public Schools 


YOU HAVE just bought a picture book for a favorite 
child. You have been very earnest in making your 
selection, for the book is intended to be the start of 
the child’s library, which you hope—like the bean- 
stalk—will “grow and grow and grow!” But as you 
leave the bookstore, you worry for fear the child will 
not like this book; he had scarcely thumbed through 
the last one you gave him. You’re not sure you really 
like the book yourself. You should have read it, but 
So-and-So recommended it—and she ought to know. 
Are the illustrations really as good as the This-and- 
That Review claimed? You wonder. 

“Oh, heavens!” you say to yourself. “I wish I 
could trust my own judgment. What is this fusion of 
story and picture the reviewers talk about?” 

Well, I must say you already know quite a bit 
about books or you wouldn’t be concerned with these 
problems. And I, an author-illustrator, am even more 
concerned with the same problems. It would give 
me much pleasure for us to talk ourselves out on 
the subject. So let’s imagine that you are sitting op- 
posite me in my studio, after we've looked over a 
few favorite picture books. And now let’s talk. 

But I stutter and-stammer, suddenly realizing that 
it is not an easy task you have given me—to put into 
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words what to look for in a picture book or in a 
well-illustrated story. In fact, it is the most difficult 
thing in the world to define, for the selection must 
in the last analysis be based on sensitivity and taste 
rather than on reason. And sensitivity and taste are 
innate things. You either have them or you don’t. 
You have them, of course, or you wouldn’t be here 
on this errand. But these are qualities that may be 
atrophied, by disuse, or they may be developed. They 
may be developed much as the artist develops his 
talent, by observation of the world about him and 
of the impact of that world upon the world within 
himself. 

I have read many articles by artists, articles that 
were intended to be helpful to the layman in select- 
ing books with pictures. But these articles usually 
became bogged down with the techniques of the 
studio—a subject interesting, even exciting, to fellow 
artists but not at all helpful to those who buy books 
for children. 


The “Feeling” on the Page 


To understand what makes a good illustration 
(and a good illustration must be a fusion of text and 
picture), we must first understand what makes a 
good picture. Technique alone never has made and 
never will make a good picture. What does, then? 
Much the same thing makes a good picture that 
makes a good piece of writing. Willa Cather said, 
“Whatever is felt upon the page, without being 
specifically named there—that, one might say, is 
created.” 

Impossible as it sounds, this is true even of pic- 
tures. Otherwise we would have nothing but “calen- 
dar art.” There everything is on the page—moon- 
light, firelight, lamplight, Grandma, the dog, the 
baby on the rug. Nothing is left to the imagination. 
Good art has always had an intangible, indefinable 
force, something felt rather than seen. This applies 
equally to a cave drawing, an icon, a madonna in 
mosaic, a landscape, a bit of ornament—and a pic- 
ture book. 

Now what do we feel when we look at these things? 
Remember that Willa Cather said, “Whatever is felt 
upon the page... .” 

Let me show you a reproduction of a cave draw- 
ing. Just what do we feel when we look at this ani- 
mal drawn by a prehistoric artist? We feel first the 
beauty and strength of the animal in motion, the 
animal exulting in his freedom and in his lordly 
domination of the scene. What scene? No scene is 
shown—no grass, no flower, no passing cloud, no 
singing bird. These gracious details would distract 
us, and we would no longer be aware of the animal. 
Now we come to understand that primitive man in 
his weakness trembled in fear of the animal king- 
dom, and we realize how well-the cave artist has 
shown this terror and worship of the animal in 
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the taut gracefulness of his swiftly moving ling 

Would we feel these things more deeply if the 
artist had drawn every hair on the animal and had 
shown him leaping against a forest of trees, ey 
tree lovingly depicted? No, this is a job for the tay} 
dermist in combination with the diorama make 
This is not artist’s business. 

Now, let’s take a look at the icon. This dark-faced 
madonna and child, with their jewel-encrusted halos, 
emerging from a background of hammered silver 
what do we feel when we look at them? We look for 
a long time, for here is “that strangeness withoy 
which there is no certain beauty.” Now at last yp 
understand that to the artist who made this pictur 
the madonna could not have been a doll-faced girl 
without a care in the world. No, she was rugged and 
stern—much as were our pioneer women—fit to carry 
the Babe on a donkey’s back and to accompany her 
husband on the long trek into Egypt. 

Of course, we have all known and loved the gentle 
Italian madonnas and the gemiitlich holy families of 
mediaeval Germany, but the madonna and child of 
the icon speak of a more remote background. We 
begin to see the peasant family seated about the 
table for the evening bread and soup. The candle 
light burns on the icon on the dark wall. The silver 
background glows. The jewels are aflame. In the 
concentrated and reverent gaze of the onlookers, the 
madonna looms large in the flickering light. She 
fills the room as the family ask and receive her gra 
cious blessing. The bitter toil of the day is forgotten, 


Art and Life 


Now we begin to understand what is wrong with 
the calendar picture—that is, as a work of art. No 
harm, of course, in installing it in the stream-lined 
chromium kitchen unit. There it hangs, in all it 
charming incongruity, on the mat-finished, washable, 
pastel-colored wall and sighs for the company of the 
old-time kitchen range. It is endearing and homey 
and induces in the bosom of the housewife a pleas 
ant nostalgia for the days when she shelled her own 
peas, bought from the huckster, instead of thawing 
out a frozen green rectangle from the supermarket 

Then what, as art, is wrong with the calendar pic¢ 
ture? Well, in the first place, it is a series of pictures 
all in one. But, the housewife will ask, why cant 
there be moonlight, firelight, and lamplight in the 
same picture? It happens all the time, doesn’t it, im 
real life? Of course it does. But in real life you 
would not be looking at all of them at the same time. 
That would be a physical impossibility. Imagine 
yourself back in time. Suppose you have been o 
a long sleigh ride. Your hands and feet are frozen. 
You dart into the sitting room, almost upsetting the 
baby and the dog, and pay no attention even 
Grandma until you are thawed out. 

But suppose you have had a good dinner and are 
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full of well-being. You would read a book or look at 
the album by the light of the lamp and would tell 
the dog and the baby not to bother you. Being tired 
of the album, you might then hold the baby, pat the 
dog, chat with Grandma, and take the moonlight, 
frelight, lamplight for granted. Or being in a melan- 
choly or lovelorn mood, you might go to the window 
and gaze at the moon, in which case Grandma, the 
dog, and the baby would not be in the picture at all. 
They simply would not exist for you. So, you see, the 
picture in the calendar is really not true to life at all. 
In real life there is always a mood or a situation that 
dominates the scene. And for an illustrator this 
scene, and its mood, is set by the author. 

Now we understand what makes a good picture. 
But does a good picture make a good illustration? 
Not necessarily, by any means. A good illustrator 
carries out the mood of the text. He knows that it 
js not enough to depict the visual aspect of the char- 
acters described—to show the cut of their clothes, to 
count the number of buttons on their jackets, and 
set them against the appropriate background. He 
must consider whether the scene is gloomy or gay, 
the weather frigid or torrid, the emotional mood 
tense or relaxed. And he must suggest all this, no 
matter how limited he is in the allotment of color or 
even if he is allowed only black and white. Knowl- 
edge of techniques helps the artist to do this, but 
here again his feeling guides him (if he is any kind 
of an artist at all) in his choice of techniques. A real 
artist, once he gets on the job, ceases to think about 
technique at all. 


In Equal Partnership 


The real artist does not feel subservient to the 
author. They dovetail; they are a team. If he does 
not feel the book given him to illustrate, then, in all 
fairness to the author, he should sign off. If he must 
do potboilers in order to supplement his livelihood, 
then let him do honest commercial work—advertis- 
ments, display, lettering. But if he wants to be on a 
par with the author, he must not let the author 
down, and he must never illustrate for a mediocre 
author. 

It goes without saying that it is naturally much 
easier for an artist to illustrate his own text. If both 
sory and pictures are feelingly done, there is your 
perfect picture book. All good artists, however, work 
just as conscientiously for another's text as for their 
own. So I will not make a list for you of what I con- 
sider the best illustrators of children’s books. Try to 
judge them for yourselves. To do this you should 
tad the text. Otherwise how under the sun, moon, 
and stars will you be able to judge whether the illus- 
tations for that particular book are good or not? 

Browse in the bookshops. Bookstores are, after all, 
like picture galleries. They stock all kinds of books, 
just as galleries show all kinds of pictures—sport 
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books, science fiction, books on modern family life, 
historical novels, folklore. The pictures in all these 
books may be judged by the same standard: Are 
they in tune with the feeling of the story? 

All kinds of books should be available to all kinds 
of children, barring trash, of course. Children are 
just as much individualists as we are, perhaps more 
so. If a modern artist can illustrate a classic in a 
way that the present-day child can better understand 
than he can the time-honored version, let him have 
the modern one by all means. Too often nostalgia 
for the past guides the hand of the buyer of books 
for children (nothing more readily loosens Aunt 
Harriet’s purse-strings than a reprint of a book she 
herself loved as a child). But modern art for modern 
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art’s sake is not worth two hoots in a rain barrel. Be 
sure it is good modern art you are choosing and not 
the latest technical blossom on some sickly plant 
grown in sour soil by frustrated “artists.” 

Who of us knows from which book a child will 
derive sustenance—or pleasure, which after all is 
sustenance, too? So let the child see all the pictures 
in all the galleries of books. Those he claims for 
himself he will always remember. James Boswell 
remembered the books of his childhood, and be- 
cause he remembered them with affection, he hoped 
some day to write stories for children. “For,” he 
noted in his London Diary, “he who gives pleasure 
to children will be remembered with pleasure by 
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men. 
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OJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 
Y¥o.— 


Illinois Fights a Foe: Narcotics 


iN Illinois this P.T.A. fight to wipe out the use of 
narcotics among our young people has had grass- 
roots beginnings. It serves too as a perfect example 
of how the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers works at local, state, and national levels to pro- 
tect all children from whatever danger threatens 
them. 

We say grass-roots beginnings because it was 
among the parents in our local units that an un- 
easiness about the increased use of narcotics arose 
last summer, and their concern transmitted itself to 
the leaders of the Chicago region of the Illinois 
Congress. Several directors held a series of meetings 
for their members, at which all were agreed on the 
need for action. But just what the P.T.A. could 
and should do had still to be defined. For this 
reason the director of the Chicago region and her 
assistant made the suggestion that a small group of 
region and state leaders meet to plan an attack on 
the problem. 

Before this meeting could be called, however, the 
whole subject received headline space in the press. 
The judge of the court that deals with the enforce- 
ment of the narcotics law was shocked by the ap- 
pearance of a fourteen-year-old addict in his court. 
He threw up his hands and declared that only an 
organization like the P.T.A. could cope with this 
evil. 

Thereupon the night city editor of one of Chi- 
cago’s leading newspapers got in touch with the 
president of the Illinois Congress and the director 
of the Chicago region. He informed them of the 
statement and urged immediate action. From that 
time to this the press has been very cooperative in 
reporting meetings and interpreting the steps that 
have been taken. 


Allies Get Together 


Since the P.T.A. always depends on the advice and 
leadership of educators whenever any program of 
education is needed, the state president and the 
director of the Chicago region consulted Herold C. 
Hunt, superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools 
and former second vice-president of the National 
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Congress. With Dr. Hunt they planned a meeting of 
a small group of P.T.A. officers and chairmen who 
would be especially responsible for this type of 
program. They were joined by Alexander Sullivan, 
a staff member of the Chicago Board of Education 
who had been carrying on a research and survey 
program in cooperation with the school principals 
to discover the extent of the narcotics problem 
among school children. 

Mr. Sullivan had visited many other cities t 
observe their programs in this field, but had re 
turned feeling that Chicago was already far ahead 
in its plans for educating children, parents, and 
teachers about the drug evil and for organizing 
community action. He said that the Chicago school 
system was prepared to give full cooperation to any 
well-thought-out program developed by the Chicago 
region of the Illinois Congress. 

Accordingly the region went ahead with its plans 
for promoting, through its 341 local P.T.A's, a 
program of education and action to be put into 
effect through the Board of Education. The opening 
gun was sounded impressively at the afternoon ses 
sion of the region assembly meeting on Tuesday, 
October 30, 1951, which was given over entirely to 
presenting the plan. 

The principal speaker was William  Spillard, 
formerly a U.S. government agent in the Bureau of 
Narcotics, whose talk was illustrated with slides from 
the most complete collection of its kind in this 
country. He spoke of his work as a narcotics agent 
in Washington, D. C., serving on the staff of the 
first Commissioner of Narcotics from 1917 to 192%. 
He explained the laws that have been passed affeot 
ing drugs, the dispensing and prescribing of drugs 
by physicians, the penalties for peddling narcotic, 
the sources of narcotic drugs, the symptoms of at 
diction, methods of smuggling drugs into prisons 
and elsewhere, and the treatment that is provided 
for addicts. 

Also on the program were Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, vice 
president of the University of Illinois in charge o 
the Chicago professional colleges; R. W. Artis, super 
visor of District 9 of the Bureau of Narcotics; and 
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Judge Gibson E. Gorman of the municipal narcotics 
court. All these speakers made it clear that the 
problem is not a simple one and that it must be 
attacked on many levels. For example, the sources 
of drugs smuggled into this country are vast, and 
strenuous efforts must be made to cut off the sup- 
plies at these sources. Responsibility for this action 
rests of course with the United States Bureau of 
Narcotics, which has fewer than two hundred men 
to do the job. Members of the audience asked 
whether this was enough and, if not, how quickly 
more men could be trained. 


lines of Attack 


Discussion brought out other sides of this com- 
plex problem. Is the federal law restricting the 
importation of certain narcotics tight enough and 
severe enough? Do the courts take its enforcement 
sriously enough? Are too many continuances 
granted? As 

It was agreed that prohibiting the illegal sale 
of narcotics is the job of local law-enforcement 
agencies. Each citizen must ask himself how suc- 
cessfully this is being done in his community. Does 
the police force have sufficient men, and are they 
adequately trained? And again, art the courts carry- 
ing out the purpose of the legislation? The sug- 
gestion was made that these questions should be 
among the first for which answers are sought. If 
they are answered satisfactorily and yet drug traf- 





fic exists, only then should the integrity of local 
enforcement be questioned and a general civic house- 
cleaning be instituted. 

Prevention was another major topic. What is the 
best way to teach children and young people the 
evils of the use of drugs? Obviously such education 
needs to be done with the utmost care, under the 
leadership of trained educators, lest morbid curi- 
gity be aroused and experimentation encouraged. 
(We have learned not to say to children, “Don’t put 
beans up your noses.”) 

Experts in social welfare and even some enforce- 
ment agents believe that narcotics addiction is only 
one part of the whole ugly picture of social depriva- 
tion and lack of decent community services. Bad 
housing, dirty and overcrowded neighborhoods, lack 
of recreational facilities and play space, poor school 
plants, irresponsible parents, broken homes where 
children feel unwanted and unloved, intolerance 
and ignorance, corrupt local officials, and com- 
munity apathy—all combine to produce juvenile 
delinquency, crime, and illegal traffic in narcotics. 

But the P.T.A. alone cannot overcome these in- 
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fluences. They must be attacked by community ac- 
tion. Only when the whole community is determined 
to change the conditions in which the narcotics traf- 


* | fie fourishes will this evil foe be vanquished. 





In addition the group was reminded that preven- 
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tion is likewise a matter of mental health. Young 
people who cannot cope with their own problems in 
life, who have suffered too many frustrations, or 
whose early relationships with parents and friends~ 
have been insecure are the boys and girls who often 
resort to drugs as an escape. 

For this same assembly Mr. Sullivan had prepared 
a typed course of instruction which was given to all 
P.T.A. presidents and delegates. The material in- 
cluded such valuable information as how to recog- 
nize the plants from which narcotics are obtained, 
how they are obtained, the symptoms of addiction, 
the narcotic’s vocabulary of slang, and the treat- 
ment of dope addicts. This information will be 
brought to parents throughout the city by local 
P.T.A. committees working under the supervision 
of Mrs. E. G. Gamborg, who was appointed chair- 
man of the Chicago region committee on narcotics. 


An All-out War 


The region plans to make a block-by-block can- 
vass of known dope areas to determine the extent 
of addiction among juveniles. It will stress the study 
of the dope problem from the standpoint of home 
and family life, juvenile protection, and mental 
health. Finally it will seek concerted action for the 
stricter enforcement of narcotics laws. 

The board of managers of the Illinois Congress 
has asked the state juvenile protection chairman to 
prepare an outline for study and action that can be 
used by local units, alerting them to conditions 
found in some cities and suggesting that each com- 
munity investigate the extent of its own problem. 
The board also commended the Chicago region for 
its prompt action and methods of procedure and 
promised full support in this important drive of 
155,000 P.T.A. members against one of the most 
vicious evils of all time. 

Meanwhile the National Board of Managers had- 
been receiving appeals from other states and at its 
fall meeting appointed a special committee to plan 
concerted action for P.T.A.’s all over the country, 
working through the state congresses. Thus the 
needed direction and leadership will be channeled 
from the states into the local communities—the grass 
roots from which the appeal was first voiced. 


—ANNA W. LuDLOw 
President, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


—Mary K. MEANY 
Director, Chicago Region 





Note: The National Congress of Parents and Teachers ~ 
has invited various national organizations concerned about 
drug addiction among teen-agers to send representatives to 
Chicago on November 17. They will meet for one day 
with parent-teacher leaders to plan a coordinated attack 
on this appalling menace. A report of the meeting will 
appear in the National Parent-Teacher. 
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The Story of a World Youth Conference 


Arnulf M. Pins 


Chairman, Young Adult Council of the National Social Welfare Assembly and Youth 
Participation Chairman, Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 


LAST SUMMER at Cornell University 550 youth leaders from 
sixty-four countries of the world met for the general 
assembly of W.A.Y., the World Assembly of Youth. Why 
was this conference so significant? Chiefly because it gave 
young people a chance to work together toward positive 
programs that would meet the needs they face in their 
own communities, their own countries, and the world of 
which they are a part. At the same time it gave the 
world a chance to hear the voice of youth and their 
plans for the future. 

The World Assembly of Youth was formed in 1948. 
Its membership consists not of individuals or of organiza- 
tions but of national councils of youth organizations 
in the various countries. This provision was made for 
two reasons: to prevent any single organization from 
going abroad and saying “We represent the youth of our 
country,” and to carry out the practical philosophy that 
if you haven’t learned to get along with other organiza- 
tions in your own country you are certainly not ready 
for an international experience. 

The first aim of the World Assembly of Youth is 
to bring about international understanding and inter- 
national cooperation through actual experience. Its sec- 
ond aim is to extend and strengthen youth work and 
youth organizations through the exchange of views, of 
personnel, of publications, and of experiences. Its third 
and final aim is to serve as a channel through which 
young people may make their opinions felt at the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 

At present W.A.Y. has forty-two members: Algeria, 
Austria, Belgium, British Guiana, Cameroons, Canada, 
Ceylon, Dahomey, Denmark, France, French Guinea, 
Gabon, Gold Coast, India, Ireland, Italy, Lebanon, Lux- 
embourg, Madagascar, Malaya, Malta, Martinique, Middle 
Congo, the Netherlands, Niger, Northern Rhodesia, 
Oubangi-chari, Pakistan, the Philippines, Senegal, Sierra 
Leone, Singapore, Surinam, Sweden, Togo, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, Upper Volta, and Viet Nam. You note 
immediately that the Assembly gives dependent areas 
equal status with other countries. No matter what the 
political structure of any area may be, the needs of the 
young people in that area are unique. If it has a national 
coordinating youth council, it is eligible for membership 
in the World Assembly of Youth. 

Host to this meeting was a coordinating body of the 
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major young adult organizations, the Young Adult Coup. 
cil of the National Social Welfare Assembly. Fourteen 
major national youth organizations, whose membey 
range in age from eighteen to thirty, are represented on 
this council, which is the channel through which Ameri. 
can young people participate in the World Assembly. 


Travelers with a Purpose 


Let me give you a brief picture of what happened to 
those 550 delegates who came to our shores. They 
resented all groups—religious, economic, political. Mam 
of them, particularly those from Africa, had never lef 
their native towns, much less crossed their countries o 
gone to another part of the world. They all arrived in 
New York by chartered plane. They were met bya 
hospitality committee, and many of them were housed 


in private homes. Tours were arranged so that they}. 


could see the city, but not just the things they had heard 
about—not just the Empire State Building and the 
cathedrals and the museums. Instead they saw American 
as they lived and worked. Tours of the youth agencis 
and schools drew larger crowds than tours to the Statue 
of Liberty. Those delegates came to meet people and to 
see the institutions people had created to meet their needs. 

Then they went up to Cornell, and there various 
speakers addressed them, interpreting the theme “Youth 
and Human Rights.” They heard Ben Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary General of the United Nations. They heard 
Dean Acheson, our Secretary of State. They heard Mn 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Madame Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, ambassador from India. All these speakers talked 
about the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which 
was the basic document discussed at the assembly. 

For recreation the delegates witnessed performances 
of the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and the Ballet Theater 
and saw various other cultural expressions of our owl 
country, including an exhibit of paintings by young 
artists. Town Hall of the Air originated its weekly pro 
gram from Cornell, and delegates were greatly interested 
and surprised to see that here, on a national hookup 
people were allowed to ask questions without submitting 
them beforehand to someone who might look them over 
and say, “This is something we cannot express on the 
air.” They were equally amazed when a person like Mn. 
Roosevelt said quietly, “I will take questions”—and got 
them and handled them. 
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Relying on the Process 


The conference itself did its work through commissions, 
workshops, forums, plenary sessions, and committees, and 
4 process was started whereby young people could bring 
up anything they wanted to in the particular workshop 
roup they chose to join. From all these smaller meetings 
came forth resolutions that. were finally brought to the 
floor, discussed, amended, and adopted or rejected. All 
that was terribly important, though sometimes the im- 
ortance wasn’t readily seen. 

People ‘have asked me why the conference didn’t get 
more publicity, and I put the same question to the 
newsmen who were there. They said, “What can I report? 
Can I report that a resolution originated here and went 
through this committee, and that two people who former- 
ly disagreed on it have now compromised?” Yet many 
of them admitted that the process by which the thought 
of one person finally came out as a resolution on the 
floor was probably more valuable than the resolution 
itself. I am sure all P.T.A. members understand the 
significance of this process. 

Not that everything was rosy. These young people, 
trying to deal with international problems and gaining 
international experience, ran into difficulties all along 
the line. First there was the difficulty of language. In 
spite of the translators we just didn’t understand each 
other. Certain words didn’t make sense—not the same 
sense, that is, for all of us. Once I was talking with a 
Frenchman who supposedly understood English. I agreed 
with him that we needed a particular situation badly, 
and I told him so. And he said, “No, not bad—good.” 
He thought I was disagreeing with him. 

Procedure was another problem. It appeared that go 
per cent of the people at the conference had never 
heard of Robert’s Rules of Order. They had their own 
tules instead. And all of us fought for our rules in the 
name of democracy! 

We also disagreed about priorities. The Africans and 
Asians talked for two or three days on illiteracy. The 
rest of us realized this was a serious problem, and we 
listened. But we did try to make them understand that 
we in our countries, though greatly interested in their 
problems, had to come home with some ideas about our 
own problems. 

Then there were differences in the roles played by 
young people in the various countries. Many youth 
leaders felt that young people couldn’t be trusted in an 
international setup, and so the French delegation was 
headed by a man of fifty who would get up and say, 
“We young people must do something about this.” The 
rest of us tried to put across the idea that if young 
people had to gain more experience before they could 
be trusted, here was that experience. 

The question of youth-adult relationships was still 
another problem on which .we didn’t all feel alike. The 
fact that there were some young people in our Ameri- 
can youth organizations who worked with the adult groups 
that sponsored them was unheard of. “Why aren’t you 
rebelling against your adults?” a European asked me. 
He and many other delegates could not understand how 
our American youth organizations could be sponsored 
by adult groups and still keep their independence. 


Plans for Action 


Well, despite the differences, despite the difficulties, 
out of the conference came many resolutions and de- 
cisions. Perhaps of greatest importance was the de- 
tision of the World Assembly of Youth to undertake 
its own technical assistance program in the field of 
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youth leadership and fundamental education. This pro- 
gram would enable young technicians to go abroad and 
give their services so that young people might learn 
from their own experience. Another decision was to 
send fieldworkers to Asia and Africa to help organize 
youth movements. Africans particularly came to us with, 
“Why don’t we have such a youth movement? The only 
people who do work with us are political groups who 
want to use us, not serve us.” 

We decided on a program to circulate books and 
audio-visual materials to countries that needed them 
and did not have them. We also planned to hold’ a 
regional conference in Asia, to send a mission to Latin 
America for a study of young people’s economic needs 
and educational opportunities, and to call a rural youth 
conference. 

The meeting also dealt with such explosive issues as 
the freedom of dependent countries. The assembly 
pledged itself to train leaders capable of helping all 
nations achieve freedom in a democratic, peaceful way 
and of carrying out the new responsibilities that would 
eventually come to them. We talked about undertaking 
campaigns against discrimination. We talked about how 
to train teachers for the illiterate countries—sending 
individuals to other lands to learn how to be teachers 
and then having these teachers organize classes of ten. 
Each one of the ten would learn to read and write and 
then go on to organize his own class of ten, and so on. 


The Conference Appraised 


The assembly gave youth leaders an opportunity to 
learn about each other, to discuss their similarities and 
differences. They studied the common problems of youth 
in the world today and exchanged ideas on how to 
cope with them. And the result of their deliberations was 
a positive and practical program for young people work- 
ing together. Not a program of idealistic phrases, you 
understand, but one of cold realities—youth’s plans to 
do something about problems they are able to tackle 
by themselves. 

The whole manner in which these young people 
worked to get above their differences, to develop common 
programs, was a real demonstration of democracy at 
work. Probably the most significant feature of the whole 
conference was that this was the first international gather- 
ing at which delegates from dependent areas of the world 
were on an equal footing with other delegates. This is 
not yet true in the United Nations. 

For the first time, too, we Americans got a clear 
picture of the problems of young people in underde- 
veloped areas of the world. Through the United Nations, 
it is true, we have learned about the technical needs of 
those areas. Nevertheless I don’t think we have given 
enough emphasis to the social and cultural needs of the 
young people there—for instance, their need to have the 
experience of working in clubs, of voting in democratic 
fashion, of differing in democratic fashion. . 

The conference was also important because it clearly 
stated the support of youth for the United Nations and 
youth’s desire to work with the U.N. It is an example, 
if you like, of youth helping youth. There was no attempt 
to tell the adult world “This is what you should do for 
us.” Rather the unspoken theme seemed to be “This is 
what we want to do for ourselves, with the help of our 
governments, of the United Nations, of our parents, and 
of other adults.” 

Finally, 1 believe that through this conference many 
Americans came to understand their own country better— 
as well as the other countries of the world. I myself 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Building Healthy Personalities 


STUDY COURSE OUTLINES 


|. Preschool Children 


Directed by Hunter H. Comly, M.D. 
“Play Is Not Passive” (page 7 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Dr. Hymes emphasizes that play is a natural means of ex- 
pression for every human being. Another national magazine 
recently published an old print showing children of several 
centuries ago playing dozens of games that children play today. 
What games did you enjoy when you were of preschool age? 
Do your own preschoolers still play them too? 

2. In that excellent book Childhood and Society, Erik H. 
Erikson has “boiled down” a great deal of research and clinical 
knowledge to present the idea that a baby’s basic problem 
is to develop a firm sense of trust—in himself and in the world 
about him. What time-honored nursery games and activities 
tend to foster the healthy growth of this capacity? Consider, 
for example, pat-a-cake, “This Little Pig Went to Market,” 
peekaboo, mothers’ lullabies, rocking, and so on. 


3. The period from the time Baby begins to walk until he 
has mastered the art of language—that is, from about one to 
three years of age—is most important to the formation of a 
firm sense of self-management. During this period he strug- 
gles with the problem of learning to let go of his possessions 
in an easy and relaxed way. What games and activities can 
you think of that will help him to do this? Discuss the values 
of water play, playing with sand or clay or mud, rolling a 
ball, playing with a pull-toy, with building blocks, and so on. 

4. The child who has passed his third birthday begins to 
“intrude” more and more into the social life of his family and 
his neighbors. Yet he is constantly reminded of the fact that 
he is, in a sense, inferior because he cannot actually do the 
things he knows the older people do. He makes up for this 
feeling by using his imagination to invent make-believe ac- 
complishments, and with this he must be content until he 
reaches school age. How will games and play activities in 
nursery school enrich his creative imagination? How could he 
acquire unhealthy feelings of guilt at this age? Give examples. 
What is the effect of guilt feelings on creative imagination? 

5. Both boys and girls of the three-to-five age group are 
very much interested in dolls. Is it wise to foster this interest 
in little boys? Should they be given doll clothes, doll carriages, 
and other such playthings? Discuss. 


6. Our author has set forth as good a definition of play as 
could possibly be given. In play all sorts of limitations im- 
posed on us are set aside—time, space, gravity, and our own 
lacks—and for the moment we can attain mastery over the 
unpleasant feelings produced by harsh reality. In what games 
played by three- and four-year-olds do we find evidence of 
their attempts to master their feelings of inadequacy? Start 
with the singing games of “London Bridge” and ring-around- 
a-rosy; then consider swinging in a swing, playing house, lis- 
tening to fairy tales, and so on. What other games and play 
sequences can be better understood if interpreted from this 
point of view? 


8. Dr. Hymes asks us to give some thought to the possible 
benefits of watching movies and television, listening to the 
radio, and other passive kinds of play. He suggests that chil- 
dren may need to rest their own imaginations now and then, 
letting new material flow in so that they may use it in their 
more active, creative play later on. What might films, comic 
books, and radio and television offer youngsters in the way 
of materials for enriching play? How does a good nursery 
school make provisions for transforming these passive experi- 
ences into free and active play? Discuss. 


Program Suggestions 


If possible, consider holding this program in a play school 
or nursery school where members may observe at first hand 
the principles Dr. Hymes brings out. Or have one member 
visit such a school and at the beginning of the meeting report 
on the different kinds of play she saw there. The entire group 
could then participate in an informal discussion of the fore- 
going points, drawing upon her report and upon their own 
reading to illustrate and answer the questions. 
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Since Christmas is not far off, why not devote the last 
minutes to talking over what toys and play equipment should 
be provided for children in each age group from one to six 
(Consult The Wise Choice of Toys and Infant and Child in 
the Culture of Today for detailed, classified lists.) 
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Il. School-age Children 


Directed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
“Should Parents Help with Homework?” (page 4 of this issud 


Points for Discussion 


1. At one time or another most parents have attempted to 
sit down with a child and “see that he gets that lesson!” Too 
often it is the mother or father who gets the lesson. He learn, 
with disappointment and chagrin, that for some baffling re 
son parent and child simply cannot become teacher and pupil 
—as far as schoolwork is concerned. This is especially true 
when the parent is worried about his child’s not doing well in 
school. Does that fact give us some hint about the root of the 
trouble? How do we usually feel about a youngster who lag 
behind his class?) How might this lag affect a parent? 


2. The author describes the attempt of a worried mother 
to coach her tense little daughter in spelling, only to have the 
child fail on a test next day. Discuss the following questions 
What happens when a child brings tension and fear into a 
learning situation? What added burden may be placed on the 
young learner if his parents are also tense and worried? How 
might the emotional atmosphere increase the child’s feelings of 
failure and frustration not only toward his homework but 
toward his parents? 


3. When parents feel upset about a child’s difficulties in 
school, they may try to make him do better by putting pressure 
on him. Drawing on your knowledge of sound parent-child 
relations, as well as upon Mrs. Rogers’ article, discuss some ol 
the causes of children’s learning difficulties. When parents 
attempt to help with homework, are they attacking the cause 
or the result of these difficulties? Is it possible not to show 
disappointment in a child when he fails to live up to out 
expectations? Might we be setting these expectations too hi 
because of our own inner need to excel? Do school di 
sometimes reflect troubles in other areas in a child’s life, where 
things may be too much for him? 


4. Mrs. Rogers reports that several educators feel homework 
does not necessarily result in better schoolwork yet that many 
parents object when homework is dropped. What are your 
feelings about the matter? How did you feel about homework 
when you were a child? Did it increase your know or 
skills as far as you can recall? Did it contribute to a 
self-discipline? Ask some of your teacher friends whether 


not the school day is adequate to cover the required studies 
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Do some children need more drill than others? Are slower 
upils penalized because their homework keeps them studying 
doors longer than it does the faster ones, who are “through 
ra 4 whiz” and outdoors playing? What can be done about 
this? 

~ At a parent-teacher conference Mrs. Johnson asked the 
teacher worriedly if it was all right for her husband to go over 
Tom’s homework with him and to check his algebra. Tom did 
well in school, but Mrs. Johnson wondered whether they were 
helping him too much at home. W hat would you have said 
to her? Do parents ever have a role in homework? When might 
it be a happy and profitable experience for them to have a 
share in it? What would be the child’s part? 

-. “A happy, healthy child . . . learns with a minimum of 
efiort.” “The school can operate effectively only when the 
child is emotionally prepared to use it.” Do these statements help 
ys to take a realistic attitude toward the child's whole school 
experience? What about the role of home and parents in 
helping a child use his abilities freely and fully? Can we say 
it is always the school’s fault if a child fails? 

8. What is the responsibility of the school when a young- 
ser is having difficulty? In your school is there a guidance 
department or a specially trained teacher or some other staff 
member who can help parents and children understand their 

roblems? If not, what might your P.T.A. do to see that such 
grvices are provided? 


Program Suggestions 

This topic can be of great value in lessening many parents’ 
tension and worry about their children’s homework—teachers’ 
too. Why not have several members discuss a subject like 
“Have Parents a Role in Homework?” One of them could deal 
with the child who needs help, another with the child who is 
naturally slow and how he can best be guided at home and 
at school, and another with the bright or otherwise adequate 
youngster who doesn’t want to learn or is disruptive in the 
dass. Important also are these questions: What is the place of 
homework in your particular school? Where does a parent’s 
responsibility toward homework begin and end? A teacher of 
remedial reading or a guidance specialist would be helpful 
as resource person. 

One group that used this type of program selected six of its 
participants—three teachers and three parents—and asked them 
to summarize the pros and cons of the discussion at an open 
meeting. The leader reported that the presentations were fresh 
and spontaneous (the round table technique was used), with 
none of the wandering or too-personal views that often make 
impromptu material uninteresting and unfocused. 
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lil, Adolescents 


Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 
“All We Can Do Is Counsel” (page 15 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Granted that we all want our adolescents to decide wisely 
or themselves, when should we start giving them experiences 
ii making choices and coming to decisions? How can we tell 

a teen-ager is ready to (a) buy his own clothes, (b) 
tavel alone by train or plane, (c) drive a car, (d) be given 
‘monthly rather than a weekly allowance? 
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2. Describe the role of the parent-as-counselor. What are 
his main tasks? What are some of the things he should guard 
against doing? 

3- Sarah will graduate from high school next June. She ex- 
pects to become a teacher in the primary grades and can take 
her training either at the state university (two hundred miles 
away), a girls’ college in another part of the country, or an 
excellent state teachers’ college ten miles away. If she came to 
you for counsel, what facts would you suggest she get about 
each place before coming to a decision? What personal con- 
siderations should also be taken into account? 

4: Which of the following statements are probably not 
wholly true? “You should be in bed by nine on school nights 
because a boy of fifteen needs at least ten hours’ sleep.” “A 
high school girl needs a good, substantial breakfast, especially 
on school days.” “Powder and lipstick aren’t good for a young 
girl's complexion.” “Boys under seventeen shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to drive faster than forty-five miles an hour because 
their reaction time in emergencies is slower than men’s.” “A 
girl who lets a boy kiss her good night on their first date 
will lose the boy’s respect.” 

5. According to the author what two things can you do if 
your son or daughter just won't talk over certain problems 
with you? Recall several instances, from your own or your 
friends’ experience, that will illustrate these points. In your 
opinion what is the most frequent cause of rifts between a 
teen-ager and his parents? What may be some of the reasons 
why a young person shuns the counsel of his parents? 

6. List some of the significant problems of family living 
that adolescents can share in solving. 

7- Explain briefly what sort of behavior and attitudes on 
the part of parents will invite a young person’s trust and 
maintain it during the period in which most boys and girls 
are likely to rebel against adult authority. 

8. What persons outside the family are young people in- 
clined to seek out as counselors? Why should parents encour- 
age their teen-agers to do so? 


Program Suggestions 


Act out several situations in which parents try to counsel 
their children—but without rehearsal or detailed advance 
planning. (This is known as role playing.) For example, the 
following problem could be dramatized: Jane wants a new 
formal for the high school junior prom. Her old one is still 
adequate, but she says it isn’t any fun to wear the same dress 
and know just how you’re going to look in it. Her parents feel 
that the budget can’t stand the strain of a new formal, espe- 
cially since they are trying to save up enough money to send 
Jane to college next year. 

Among countless other situations that would lend themselves 
to role playing would be that of helping John to apply for a 
summer job or helping sixteen-year-old Mary decide whether 
to go “steady” with Bob. After each skit the group should 
discuss what was right and what was wrong about the way in 
which the counseling problem was handled. Thus role players 
and audience alike will gain a better understanding not only 
of how to counsel but of the point of view of both adolescent 
and adult. 
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“How CAN P.T.A.’s secure better motion picture programs 
for our children?” is a question frequently sent to state 
chairmen and to your national chairman of the Committee 
on Visual Education and Motion Pictures. Mrs. George V. 
Wheeler, state chairman for Wisconsin, answers this ques- 
tion by telling what has been done in and near Milwaukee. 


As an example of a successful project there, she encloses in 
her annual report a letter from the Children’s Movie 
Committee of the Shorewood Theater Area and Cooperat- 
ing Parent-Teacher Associations. This program is a coop- 
erative venture of the Northshore P.T.A. Council, the 
Catholic home and school associations, and the women’s 
clubs of Shorewood and Whitefish Bay. The letter reads: 


Dear Parents, 


Through the cooperation of the theater, the present P.T.A.’s, 
and home and om soe societies, the last series of approved 
movies for this school year is being set up for those children 
in the Shorewood theater area whose parents so desire. 

This series will have eleven Saturday matinees, beginning 
March g1 and ending June g. The cost of the series remains 
one dollar. Upon payment your child will receive a card, which 
he will present and have punched each week when he attends. 
For your convenience you will find on the back of his ticket 
the listing of the main features to be presented each week. 
These features will be shown along with shorts, comedy, and 
cartoons. The show will be approximately two and a half 
hours long. The doors will be open at twelve-thirty, and the 
show will begin at one o'clock with the presentation of the 
flag by the scouts of your respective schools. This will be 
followed by the singing of the national anthem. 

For your child’s welfare we will again have the cooperation 
of the Shorewood Police Department, with police protection 
at crossings both before and after the show. We will have six 
hostesses (hosts, too, will be most welcome) at each matinee. 
If you would like to spend an afternoon watching the children 
enjoy a good movie, please volunteer your services to your 
movie chairman. 

The movies selected for this series are The Stratton Story, 
The Black Arrow, The Wizard of Oz, Little Old New York, 
Take Me Out to the Ball Game, Dog of Flanders, Young Tom 
Edison, The Golden Stallion (Rogers), Swiss Family Robinson, 
Blondie, and The Good Humor Man... . 

If you are interested in having your child attend these 
approved movies, please fill out and return the attached form 
with one dollar to members of this committee who will be at 
your child’s school on Tuesday and Wednesday, March 20 and 


21. 

Further information about this and similar successful 
projects in Wisconsin may be secured from Mrs. George 
V. Wheeler, state chairman of motion pictures and visual 
education. Her address is 1212 East Henry Clay, Mil- 
waukee 11, Wisconsin. 

Reports from other state chairmen indicate that parents 
in many cities throughout the country—Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Bismarck, North Dakota; and Cleveland, Ohio, to 
cite a few examples—have succeeded in obtaining better 
selected motion pictures for children on Saturday after- 
noons. The basic pattern in each instance is the same: 
active cooperation between representatives of local 
P.T.A.’s and the neighborhood theater manager, with seri- 
ous consideration given to recommendations of the ‘“Mo- 
tion Picture Previews” department in the National Parent- 
Teacher when selecting suitable motion pictures for the 
project. —Bruce E. MAHAN 
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Motion Picture Previews 


DIRECTOR 


Bruce E. Manan, National Chairman, Visual Education anj 
Motion Pictures 


CHAIRMAN OF PREVIEWING COMMITTEE 


Mrs. ALBERT L. GARDNER 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Louis L. Buck Lin 


JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 14 years 


Cydone Fury—Columbia. Direction, Ray Nazarro. The Durap. 
go Kid comes to the rescue of a small Indian boy in a bette 
than average western of this type. Herds of wild animals ar 
attractively photographed, and Smiley Burnette indulges jg 
his usual amiable buffoonery. Cast: Charles Starrett, Smiley 
Burnette, Fred F. Sears. 
Adults 


Western fans 





14-18 8-14 
Western fans Good of its type 


The Day the Earth Stood Still—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, 
Robert Wise. In sharp contrast with the usual television, radio, 
or movie melodramas that deal with happenings in outer space, 
this eloquently and sensitively directed science-fiction parable 


tells the story of a visitor from the Universe who comes to the 
earth with good will, bearing a gift, and is met with violence, 
hate, and fear. With sharp clarity and pointed incident, direc. 
tion and script take every opportunity the plot affords 


In The Day the Earth Stood Still a visitor from out of space, accompanied by 
his robot, is puzzled by the suspicion and hostility with which he is greeted. 
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jace in true perspective the squabbles and conflicts of this 
pad the stupidities of half-grown men not yet evolved out 
aie age of barbarism. Michael Rennie is excellent as the 
of t r possessing dignity, simplicity, stature. The script is 
Vist ehtforward and plausible, and the science-fiction elements 
rg = with restraint. Recommended for children, to offset 
are vulgarity of other space stories which they constantly hear 
pai Cast: Michael Rennie, Patricia Neal. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 


Earth and Its People—Universal-International. Direction, 
Louis de Rochemont. The man who created such excellent 
entertainment films as Boomerang and Whistle at Eaton Falls 
has also made this series of fine short pictures on foreign 
countries and their peoples. Among those to be released shortly 
for commercial theaters (they have been used by educators as 
\6mm. films for several years) are An Island Nation, an ap- 

ling Technicolor picture on Japan, and Malaya, the story 
of a nomad family living on the Malay Peninsula. Although 
and arefully detailed and authentic in their descriptions of foreign 
life and customs, the pictures put chief emphasis on the basic 
human qualities underlying the superficial differences in all 

les. For example, families everywhere are devoted to each 
other, and kindliness and dignity, not cruelty, are usually the 
rule. Charming photography and appealing commentary, given 
py young people belonging to the countries filmed, add to 
the attractiveness of these short films. They will be particu- 


~~ | jarly valuable to accompany feature pictures on children’s 
matinee programs. 
Adults 14-18 ee 
‘an: | Very good Excellent ee te. 
tter 
are 
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iley Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


+14 | An American in Paris—MGM. Direction, Vincente Minnelli. 
type | Musical comedy is growing up, is being molded and disciplined 
into a significant art form. The surpassing quality of this 






















ion, sensitive and richly patterned picture based on Gershwin’s 
dio, music is the best example to date. Particularly outstanding is 
ace, } Gene Kelly’s inspired dancing, which ranges from the happy 
re spontaneity of a scene with war orphans, the wryly humorous 


downing at the piano with Oscar Levant, the simple charm 
me, | of a girl and boy meeting by the river, to the brilliant and 
complex fantasy of the ballet finale. Leslie Caron is an ex- 
quisite ballerina and finely attuned dancing partner for Mr. 

Kelly. Cast: Gene Kelly, Nina Foch, Leslie Caron. 
14-18 8-14 
Excellent Mature for 
younger children 


f of Outlaws— Universal-International. Direction, Wil- 
f Castle. Carlsbad Caverns, photographed in Technicolor, 
an interesting background for an otherwise heavy, routine 

A young convict just released from prison returns 
ie Caverns to look for stolen gold left there by his gang 
la train robbery. He falls in love with a young girl who 
i newspaper and promptly reforms. But before the 
m of the missing gold is solved there is a great deal of 
# action. Cast: Macdonald Carey, Alexis Smith. 

. 14-18 8-14 
! fans Western fans Commonplace 





Yellow—J. Arthur Rank. Direction, Ralph Thomas. An 
ining British thriller is acted and directed with finesse. 
Madition to the problem of a murder there is mystery in 
spertsonalities involved. Is the wary and hauntingly lovely 
pas muddled as she seems? Is her whimsical uncle, gentle 
for of butterflies, her only true friend? Is her peculiar 

Dtecting or provoking her? And the young newcomer, 
ligh he enjoys his job of cataloguing butterflies and hunt- 
fr “clouded yellows” with her—will he end up on the 
“tthe law or afoul of it? The British dialogue is terse 
war, the dry wit delightful. The chase, fundamental motif 
Beuspense-filled adventure tales, is carried to the extreme, 
fever, acquiring a touch of absurdity. Cast: Trevor Howard, 
n Simmons. 
ts 14-18 8-14 
of its type Excellent of its type Tense and mature 





sert Fox—20th Century-Fox. Direction. Henry Hathaway. 
miman side of a brilliant and legendary figure, Field 
fal Rommel, is sympathetically portrayed in this excellent 
Rewhat anglicized) version of happenings behind the 
“ne before the fall of Germany in World War II. The story 





ied by 
yeted §| “TiS the loyal and brilliant German soldier from Africa to 
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Berlin. There begins his agonizing awakening to the disastrous 
state of military affairs brought about by Hitler and to the 
necessity for treason. The quiet British accents of the reticent 
German doctor (Cedric Hardwicke), key man in the plot to 
kill the Fuehrer and top-ranking German officers, slant the 
values British-wise. Excellently acted and produced. Cast: 
James Mason, Jessica Tandy, Leo G. Carroll, Cedric Hardwicke. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Yes 


Dise Jockey—Allied Artists. Direction, Will Jason. Lovers of pop- 
ular music will be entertained by this little film because of 
the many recordings of well-known artists in that field. How 
disc jockeys carry on their work is told pleasantly enough in 
a story that describes the development of an unknown singer 
into a record and radio star. Cast: Ginny Simms, Tom Drake. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Good of its type Yes 


Force of Arms—Warner Brothers. Direction, Michael Curtiz. A 
tense and appealing love story of World War II has as its 
setting the Italian countryside, with realistic episodes of 
mountain fighting between the Americans and the Nazis. 
William Holden and Nancy Olson play the roles of two 
American lieutenants with considerable charm and dignity. 
Loyalty is their finest quality—his to the men with whom 
he serves, hers to the traditions of courage and honor that 
are her New England heritage. Though the picture says 
nothing new it is an effective argument against war, illumi- 
nating in sharp contrast the decency and fineness of the 
human spirit. Cast: William Holden, Nancy Olson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Very good Very good Yes 


Hot Lead—RKO. Direction, Stuart Gilmore. In avenging the 
murder of a fellow cowpoke, Tim Holt and a reformed ex-con- 
vict prevent a gang of outlaws from hijacking a gold shipment. 
Dull settings and dialogue, stilted action and direction add up 
to a poor and rather disorganized western. Cast: Tim Holt, 
Richard Martin. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Mediocre Poor 


Lady from Texas—Universal-International. Direction, Joseph 
Pevney. A Technicolor western that is lifted above the average 
by the skill and charm of Josephine Hull, who enacts with de- 
lightful perfection the role of a charmingly, vague and con- 
fused old lady about to be declared incompetent and swindled 
of her ranch. This amusing comedy is proof that westerns 
need not always be sagas of violence. Cast: Josephine Hull, 
Howard Duff, Mona Freeman. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good western Good Yes 


Love Nest—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Joseph Newman. A 
light farce sprinkled with harmless bits of slapstick describes 
the trials of a young GI and his wife who have bought an 
old apartment house and are struggling to maintain it. Among 
their tenants is an elderly love bandit (Frank Fay) who de- 
livers some funny lines in his warm, gently daffy fashion. His 
escapades are treated lightly, the suggestion being that he gave 
as much happiness as he stole in money. Although the humor 
in the film is pretty obvious and the pace drags occasionally, 
the characters are friendly and the story diverting enough for 
a mildly entertaining evening. Cast: June Haver, William 
Lundigan, Frank Fay. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Yes Of little interest 


The Magic Carpet—Columbia. Direction, Lew Landers. A medi- 
ocre Arabian Nights tale. When his parents are murdered, the 
infant heir to a caliph’s throne is miraculously saved by being 
wafted on a magic carpet to a foreign kingdom. Grown to 
manhood, he regains his throne after many episodes of fight- 
ing, violence, and trickery. Cast: John Agar, Patricia Medina. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Mediocre Poor 


Mr. Peek-a-Boo—United Artists. Direction, Jean Boyer. An in- 
genious if rather heavy and sentimental farce sets off the 
plaintive, Gallic humor of the French comedian Bourvil. The 
plot has to do with his sudden mysterious ability to pass 
through walls. He uses this power to commit fabulous rob- 
beries and to dazzle the eyes of a fair young crook so that 
(oddly enough) he can win her away from a life of crime. 
Continuity and photography seem dated. Cast: Bourvil, Joan 
Greenwood. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Yes 
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No High in the —goth Century-Fox. Direction, Henry 
Koster. This film is based on Nevil Shute’s novel about an 
eccentric scientist who proves mathematically that the tail of 
a certain type of British plane will fall off after a definite 
number of flying hours and then unwittingly finds himself 
flying on one of them close to the zero hour. It is a perfect 
vehicle for James Stewart’s disarmingly homespun style of 
acting. Beneath the awkward mannerisms and inarticulateness 
of a man only at home with figures there is a deep, if not an 
understanding, love for a small daughter. There is also a 
tender chivalry that makes him attractive to both the hostess 
of his plane and a famous actress. Good direction, script, and 
supporting cast assure the film’s entertainment value. Cast: 
James Stewart, Marlene Dietrich, Glynis Johns. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Yes 


Painting the Clouds with Sunshine—Warner Brothers. Direction, 
David ‘butler. Highlights of this frivolous musical comedy are 
brilliant Technicolor scenes of the “Heldorado” celebration in 
Las Vegas, with its pageantry of colorful costumes and fast 
square dancing. Smartly staged night-club acts give Gene 
Nelson opportunity to do some clever and unusual dancing 
and Dennis Morgan a chance to sing a few old songs rather 
pleasantly. The hoary plot concerns a trio of husband-hunting 
sisters in show business. Cast: Lucille Norman, Dennis Morgan. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Of little 

interest to the 

younger group 


People Against O’Hara—MGM. Direction, John Sturges. A 
tense, absorbing mystery with skillful characterization and ex- 
pertly plotted court scenes. A retired criminal lawyer, strug- 
gling against alcoholism, attempts to make a comeback in 
order to save the life of a boy he believes innocent of murder. 
Water-front episodes, peopled with dope peddlers and murder- 
ers, are contrasted with tender domestic scenes in which the 
lawyer is aided by his young daughter in his struggle against 
alcoholism. There are occasional implausible moments, but 
so adept is the direction that they remain unnoticed as sus- 
pense is built up to a taut and satisfying climax. Cast: Spencer 
Tracy, Pat O’Brien. 

Adults 14-18 


Good Good 


The Red Badge of Courage—MGM. Direction, John Huston. 
Stephen Crane’s famous Civil War story is sensitively and 
sympathetically reproduced upon the screen by Director Hus- 
ton. Much of the flavorful dialogue and many phrases in the 
florid, old-fashioned commentary are taken from the book. 
The story is kept very simple. A boy faces battle for the first 
time, and runs away. When he is not found out, he returns 
to the conflict and in a rage of shame and hate pushes ahead 
of all the rest to become a hero. Characterizations of the sol- 
diers are artless, almost childlike. The war scenes have artistry 
rather than realistic impact, and the photography enhances 
the literary quality of the film. The acting is outstanding. 
Cast: Audie Murphy, Bill Mauldin. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Yes 


Saturday’s Hero—Columbia. Direction, David Miller. The com- 
mercial aspects of so-called amateur football are sharply 
pointed up in this unpretentious but tightly written little 
drama. An immigrant’s son is subsidized at school because of 
his athletic prowess—subsidized, that is, until he is injured too 
seriously to be of further use to the team. There are many 
tense moments of well-played football. The dignity and 
warmth of family relations in the immigrant family are sensi- 
tively portrayed. The honesty of the film extends not only to 
characterizations and settings but to the realistic ending. Cast: 
John Derek, Donna Reed. 
Adults 

Good 


8-14 
Mature 


14-18 8-14 
Good Yes 


Submarine Command—Paramount. Direction, John Farrow. Sub- 
marine warfare in the Pacific is the subject of this: fascinating 
melodrama filmed with the cooperation of the Navy. Con- 
siderable footage is devoted to the way a modern submarine 
operates and the activities of frogmen and their demolition 
teams. The theme of the drama is one that seems to haunt 
all war pictures—conscience versus duty in officers’ relations 
and responsibilities to their men. The great emphasis our de- 
mocracy fo ya on the value and dignity of the individual 
makes it difficult for sensitive military men to believe any man 
expendable. The hero of this picture, a submarine officer 
second in command, under attack by the Japanese in World 
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War II, decides he must submerge although the comma 
and a crewman are still outside. A ‘guilt neurosis is byjh 

that remains with him until he is able to atone b » 
action in the Korean War. Cast: William Holden, Nancy Olson, 
Adults 14-18 by 


i) 


This Is Korea—Republic. Direction, John Ford. Much of y 
grim but excellent documentary was photographed under & 
during the Korean campaign. Cut from United States Nn 
and Marine Corps films, it is a stern reminder to Civiliang y 
home of the tragedy and hardships of war. The camera 

from the landings at Inchon to pathetic scenes of lon ling 
of refugees and then back to gripping pictures of bitter Winte 
battles. Various methods of fighting and many kinds a 
weapons are shown in use by the foot soldiers, most of then 
looking very young to face the harsh, relentless mountgjy 
fighting. The commentary is alert, compassionate, and ironic 
Adults 14-18 by 
Excellent Excellent Term 


When Worlds Collide—Paramount. Direction, Rudolph Mate, 
This fantasy has neither the imaginative techniques nor the 
human drama necessary to carry out its idea—the destructig, 
of the world by a passing star and the escape of a few 

by rocket ship to an encircling planet. From the openj 
scene, in which brassy, synthetic fire crackles across the acl 
to the idyllic closing episode in which the rocket ship 

gers step out onto a new world, the colors and settings ar 
unsatisfactory. Only the shots of submerged New York ¢j 
with streams of water swirling through its canyon streets, hay 
any imaginative effect. The story, written and acted in ; 
shallow, sentimental manner, is flat and unreal. Cast: Richan 
Derr, Barbara Rush. 


Adults 14-18 By 
Mediocre Mediocre 
ADULT 


Criminal Lawyer—Columbia. Direction, Seymour Friedman. This 
confused melodrama details the professional tricks whereby 
criminal lawyer, addicted to drink, wins his cases but loses, 
coveted judgeship. Through the help of friends and a loving 
secretary he is given another chance and ultimately wins the 
distinguished honor. The whole _ seems overly sympathetic 
toward a weakling hero and shows little understanding ¢ 
what our system of justice really signifies. Cast: Pat O’Brien 
Jane Wyatt. 
Adults 


Poor 


14-18 Ry 
Poor No 


His Kind of Woman—RKO. Direction, John Farrow. A sordid 
drama of murder and intrigue—poorly written, acted, and d:- 
rected. Comic interludes only serve to highlight unpleasant 
human values. Cast: Robert Mitchum, Jane Russell. 

Adults 14-18 By 
Poor Poor No 


The Mob—Columbia. Direction, Robert Parrish. A rough, pow- 
erful story of crime on the water front. Disguised as a dod 
worker, a police detective insinuates himself into a notorious, 
well-organized gang of racketeers in order to discover theit 
mysterious leader. Details of violence and of modern 
techniques are vividly shown. The story is tense and ne 
written, expertly acted and directed. Cast: Broderick Craw 
Betty Buehler. 

Adults 14-18 814 
Good of its kind Yes Mature 


Oliver Twist—United Artists, Direction, David Lean. This period 
melodrama is appreciatively acted by a brilliant cast and per 
ceptively directed by artists steeped in the literary tradition 0 
Dickens. Extraordinary mood and atmospheric effects are a 
up, rather than realism that might lead to social reform. 
phasis is placed on richly variegated types of picaresque vi 
lainy. Bill Sikes, Fagin, Mr. Bumble the beadle, the Sower 
berrys—all are characterized with a knowing relish. Back 
grounds and atmosphere present a vivid mood of grimness 
terror. Picturesque street scenes alternate with slanting shots 
through angled staircases, stacked timbers, and guttering ait 
dlelight. Against this background the small boy Oliver Twit 
is played with wistful sensitivity by John Howard Davies. Too 
depressing for children, this film is mature entertainment to be 
enjoyed by adults for its fine workmanship. Cast: John Hi 
Davies, Alec Guinness, Robert Newton. 

Adults 14-18 4 
Excellent Mature No 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Poetry Lane 


] Still Do 


Departed those magical days 

Of my youth 

When I joyously skipped, and so gay 
Were my feet. 

I have to be dignified now, 
Though in truth, 

My heart still goes hippety-hop 
Down the street. 


—MArjoriE ALLEN ANDERSON 


Many Words I Love 


I love words that surely sing: 

River, madrigal, dayspring. 

I love many words that glow: 
Opal, hummingbird, new snow. 

I love words that weave their own 
Magic: April, hill, wind-blown. 


I love words a garden needs: 

Sun and moisture, soil and seeds. 

I love every word that’s very 
Redolent: pine and wild strawberry, 
I love words from far away: 

Perth, Rhodesia, Mandalay. 


I love words of quiet beauty: 

Friendship, love, sincerity, duty. 

I love good words steeped in living: 
Courage, striving, and Thanksgiving. 

Many words I love, but there are few 

As dear as the low-voiced words from you. 


—ELAINE V. EMANS 
Pride 
I know his lacerated knee must hurt 


When iodine attempts to clean the dirt, 
And yet I tell him pain can have no weight 





With one who is a brave and manly eight. 


And though he grits his teeth and hugs the wall 


He says there is no pain, just none at all. 


—NORMAN GREY 
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Roses and Table 


I saw the room was changed, and so 

I looked for what I did not know; 
And then I saw the table clad 

With beauty—roses that it had. 

Under the knitted centerpiece 

The black oak shone with polished ease, 
And this gay shower of scarlet bloom 
Had somehow changed the sparkling room, 
Made it a place I had not known. 

The very windows danced and shone. 
The red and black and white were here, 
All in a row and shining sheer; 

And there was hardly needed light— 
The roses blazed so full and bright. 


—DANIEL SMYTHE 


Coast Houses 

No one can say the small coast house is small, 
Though rooms are but a man’s length wall to wall; 
Through these little windows is the sea 

And daisies by it like a galaxy. 


When the wind is up, the daisies run 

With whitecaps, lacy one on lacy one, 
Beside the whitecaps on the sea, where two 
Infinities have mingled blue with blue. 


In the eyes inside these narrow rooms 
Are deep radiances and azure glooms 
That come to eyes accustomed to far-sight 
Around the corners of the day and night. 


Sadness is a frequent visitor here; 

There are so few mild days in any year, 
So few people living easy lives, 

Such quiet children and so patient wives. 


These houses neighbor on old solitude, 

The osprey and the bashful sand-peep brood 
Beside the hayfields sloping to the waves, 
And golden foxes burrow by old graves. 


The housekeepers and lovers learn to go 
Through the world-wide silences tiptoe, 

Sorrow may be in this turn of weather, 

Death and this white boat come home together. 


—RosBERT P. TristRAM COFFIN 
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(Continued from page 38) 

On the Leose—RKO. Direction, Charles Lederer. The message 
of this picture—the destructive effect of lack of love upon a 
human being—is so important that one hesitates to criticize it 
as sharply as it deserves. An attractive young girl is left alone 
by indifferent parents and can find no real affection in the 
world around her. In reckless desperation she commits many 
“fast” and foolish acts that culminate in an attempt at suicide. 
Although Joan Evans makes her part as the young girl believ- 
able through her warmth and sincerity, the rest of the char- 
acterizations are poor. The parents are caricatures, and the 
teacher and even the boy friend stereotypes. Cast: Joan Evans, 
Melvyn Douglas. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 


Reunion in Reno— Universal-International. Direction, Kurt Neu- 
mann. A smartly precocious and almost farcical social-problem 
film is based on a plot “gimmick.” A child goes to Reno to di- 
vorce her parents because she Has learned that she is adopted 
and that they are too poor to have another child. Gigi Perreau 
handles her role competently, though she is continuously hand- 
icapped by stilted adult dialogue and superficial or tasteless 
scenes. Cast: Gigi Perreau, Mark Stevens, Peggy Dow. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 


Tomorrow Is Another Day—Warner Brothers. Direction, Felix 
Feist. A cheap, harrowing melodrama has to do with the diffi- 
culties a young convict faces upon his release from prison. He 
receives no encouragement or hope from the decent elements 
of society and, bitter and bewildered, falls inevitably into a 
sordid, ugly life. The picture paints vividly this degrading at- 
mosphere in which he lives but lacks the power to give the 
happy ending reality or significance. Cast: Steve Cochran, 


Ruth Roman. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 





PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


Bonanza Towa—Children, yes; adults, western fans. 
Captain Horatio Hornblower— Excellent for all ages. 
Cattle Drive—Excellent for all ages. 
In Old Amarillo— Young children, yes; older children and adults, western fans. 
Nature’s Half Acre—Excellent for all ages. 

Senorita— for all ages. 
—Good western for all ages. 


Family 


According to Mrs. Hoyle—Children, poor; adults, mediocrc. 

Alice in Wonderland— Young children, fair; older children and adults, disappointing. 
As Young as You Feel—Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 
Father Takes the Air—Fair for all ages. 
Francis Goes to the Races— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 
The Frogmen— Young children, good but tense; older children and adults, excellent. 
The Guy Who Came Back— Young children, mature; older children and adults, fair 
Her First Romance—Poor for all ages. 

Jim Thorpe—All American—Excellent for all but young children. 

Latuko— Young children, jew y A frightening; older children and adults, good. 
Meet Me After the Show—Good for all ages. 

Mister Drake’s Duck— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 
Mr. Belvedere Rings the Bell— Young children, fair; older children and adults, good 
Never Trust a Gambler— Poor for all ages. 

On Moonlight Bay—Very good for all ages. 

Rhubarb—Good for all ages. 

Rich, Young and Pretty—Good for all ages. 

The River— Young children, mature; older children and adults, excellent. 

That’s My Boy—Good for all ages. 

The Well— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, a good message. 
Whirlwind —Young children, poor; older children and adults, mediocre. 

The Whistle at Eaton Falls—Y oung children, mature; older children and adults, excellent. 


Adult 


Ace inthe Hole—Y oungchildren, mature; olderchildren, undesirable; adults,brilliant. 

The Big Gusher—Poor for all ages. 

Casa Manana— Poor for all ages. 

China Corsair—Poor for all ages. 

Darling, How Could You?— Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults, fair. 

David and — Young children, mature; older children, good; adults, excellent. 

The Golden Horde— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 

Here Comes the Groom— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 

Hurricane Island—Poor for all ages. 

! Was an American Spy— Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 

! Wes a Communist for the FBI— Young children, no; older children and adults, good 
of its t . 

Kind lode Youns children, mature; older children, yes; adults, excellent. 

The Law and the Young children, mature; older children, fair; adults, good. 

The Magic Face— Young children, mature; older children and adults, very good. 

The Medium— Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, good. 

A Millionaire for —Poor for all ages. 

New Mexico—Young children, mature; older children and adults, good western. 

Odette— Young children, no; older children, tense; adults, excellent. 

Pardon French—Poor for all ages. 

People Will Talk— Young children, mature; olde: children and adults, entertaining. 

A Place in the Sun— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

The Raging Tide—Good for all ages. 4 3 

Strangers on a Train— Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, fair. 

The Strip— Young children, pet older children, yes; adults, fair. 

Yukon Man Hunt—Poor for all ages. 
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(Continued from page 33) 
must honestly admit that many of the things I had 
taken for granted I began to see anew through the 
of the delegates. 

You may well ask “What now? What is the next step} 
First, I think, all of us must make sure that the st 
of this conference is told. All of us here in Am 
and particularly a group like yours whose main purpo 
is serving young people, have a responsibility for tellij 
that story widely and well. But we have other responsibil 
ties too. The conference showed us more clearly 
ever before that we have to solve our own problems § 
fore we can gain the support of the world—such p 
lems as discrimination, corruption, crime, gambling. 
more Americans must know more about people in of 
countries, and if possible this should not be academ 
knowledge alone. 


Eyes on the Road Ahead 


It seems to me too that in the world of today paren 
must train their children to face tasks that are greater 
more complicated than ever before. Therefore it is neg 
sary for young people to have, in their youth, internatio 
al experiences. We hear it said that the trouble with of 
country and with the world is that we don’t have enoug 
real international leaders. Well, how do we get 
Are they suddenly ready when, at the age of forty or fifty 
they are called on by the President or the premier to 
an international responsibility? No. They need to h 
the same kind of training that other people get for their 
future responsibilities. And so we must undertake to edy 
cate our youth for international duties and tasks. 

Again, if young people are to learn adult responsibii 
ties they should work with adults. In this way the ad 
will better understand the real needs and interests of th 
young people, and the young people will get a first-ha 
picture of what they will have to undertake in the yea 
to come. The adults will serve as practical guides ff 
youth, and we hope that the younger ones in turn will B 
able to share some of their enthusiasm. 

Experience gained cannot be taught; it must be 
perienced. We have to accept the fact that as young f 
ple learn by doing they will make mistakes. But isn’t 
better that they make the mistakes in their youth than 
make them later on? _ 

In the world of tomorrow groups and individuals 
have to learn to get along together despite their diffe 
ences. Therefore young people must learn in their ye 
to understand and work not only with those who are 
them but with those who are different from them. The 
must have more opportunities to take part in intergroup 
activities. Putting democracy to work when everybody % 
agrees is easy. The real test of democracy—and the real 
need for it—is when people differ. 

What does this all mean for parent-teacher groups? It 
means that there should be more emphasis on interna 
tional programs in schools. It means that there should be 
real education for world citizenship, and it certait 
means that there should be more international concern 
the home, in organizations, in the minds and actions: 
parents. | know that your organization is already work 
for these things. And I know you agree with me thal 
we give young people the opportunity to get their @ 
experience, to gain their own convictions, to think clea 
and to get an early start, they can make this wo 


much better place to live in. a 





This article is taken from an address given by Mr, F 
before the Board of Managers of the National Con 
of Parents and Teachers during its fall meeting. ~ ~ 
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